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The Forgotten Man 


My pastor, so help me 


One evening I had occasion to 
call upon a gentleman who, during 
my youth and for the greater part 
of my adult life, was known to me 
by name and by sight, but who 
otherwise had remained something 
of a man of mystery. I found my 
somewhat legendary man comfort- 
ably seated in a well-worn leather 
armchair smoking a pipe, with the 
evening paper lying in his lap. On 
his feet were slippers that, like my 
own, were built for ease and not for 
exhibition purposes. 

Within easy reach was a small 
table containing magazines, a few 
books, and a tobacco jar whose fra- 
grant contents made me itch to pull 
out my own briar. The rest of the 
room was in keeping with this pic- 
ture of solid comfort: a few good 
pictures, a couple of chairs that per- 
mitted a man to slouch nicely in 
them, and other furniture equally 
masculine in character. I was cour- 


Condensed from The Companion* 


teously bidden to be seated, and no- 
tice having been taken of my long- 
ing look toward the tobacco jar, a 
warm invitation to have a fill was 
instantly forthcoming. I stated my 
business; it was settled quickly and 
concisely; and before I knew it we 
had launched out upon the sea of 
conversation touching at various 
ports of mutual interest. Some two 
hours later I took my leave, and 
after the front door closed gently 
behind me, I came to with a start. 
Good heavens! I had spent an en- 
tire evening with my pastor! 

I walked slowly homeward in a 
fine state of mental confusion. In 
my mind’s eye the portrait of our 
pastor as it had been painted by the 
composite opinions of his parishion- 
ers came into view. This is it: 

If he tries to be friendly, he’s 
fawning; if he doesn’t, he is high- 
hat. 


If he visits his parishioners, he’s 
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an old busybody, neglecting his 
church; if he doesn’t, he’s a snob. 

If he can’t run his plant on nick- 
els and dimes, he’s a poor business 
man; if he asks for more money, 
“What does he do with it all?” 

If he dresses well, he’s worldly; if 
he doesn’t, he’s a boor. 

If he speaks good English, he’s 
affected; if he doesn’t, he’s ignorant. 

If he delivers a 20-minute sermon, 
he’s dull; if he talks ten minutes, he 
hasn’t prepared. 

If he has frequent devotions, he’s 
a money-grabber; if he doesn’t, the 
spiritual welfare of his flock is not 
uppermost in his mind. 

If he is actively religious, he’s a 
hypocrite; if he isn’t, he should 
never have been ordained. 

If he lives in a comfortable house, 
“Who does he think he is?” If he 
doesn’t, he has no parish pride. 

If he goes to the ball game or 
plays golf, tsk! tsk! tsk! If he 
doesn’t, he’s an old fossil. 

Is it any wonder that, after my 
call, I immediately dubbed him The 
Forgotten Man? The joke of it is 
that those who criticize their pastor 
most are the very ones who know 
him least. They never think of call- 
ing on him or of asking him to visit 
their home. If our pastor meets one 
of us on the street, we bob our head, 


ey 


mutter a greeting under our breath, 
touch our hat, and skip nimbly on 
our way heaving a deep sigh of re- 
lief at having escaped a fate we 
dread, but are powerless to name. 

Those who read this will probably 
be as surprised as I was to learn that 
their pastor is a human being. He 
is perfectly normal in every way, 
and even has personal likes and dis- 
likes. There are well-authenticated 
cases of individuals who, having 
become acquainted with their pastor 
either accidentally, as I did, or pur- 
posely, have found themselves liking 
the queer creature. The next time 
you see your pastor, walk up and 
shake hands with him (there is no 
evidence of a pastor ever having 
bitten a parishioner). If he doesn’t 
swoon away in a dead faint at this 
exhibition of friendliness, the 
chances are he will be found a most 
likeable fellow. If he does some- 
thing you like, tell him about it; if 
you have a suggestion that will 
make his job a little easier, tell him 
about that, too. Give him your 
hand, your heart, and your head. 

He isn’t a financial wizard, a reli- 
gious mystic, and a day-laborer all 
rolled into one; he’s a human being 
whose help God has asked in the 
arduous and somewhat thankless 
task of enabling you to save your 
soul. 




















Catholic-Formed Credit Unions 


They have come to stay 


By PETER THOMPSON 


Condensed from The Catholic Herald* 


Reserve Mines was a dump. 
You could not describe it as any- 
thing better even though men lived 
there with their women and chil- 
dren, in little houses as black as the 
coal mines themselves, 

Most of the people in Reserve 
Mines were heavily in debt for the 
few shoddy possessions they had. 
Life was being suffocated out of this 
dump on Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, by dirt and by the 
monotonous, eternal grubbing for 
the pennies by which existence could 
be prolonged. 

But all that was two years ago, 
before Father Tompkins, of St. 
Francis Xavier University, got talk- 
ing with 11 miners who wanted to 
make a change in Reserve Mines. 

The Rev. Dr. J. J. Tompkins is 
familiarly known to most of the 
workers in Nova Scotia province 
because of his credit union. All over 
the province, during the past five 
years, he has set up these unions 
which have united farmers, fisher- 
men, miners, factory workers, with- 
in their trades, and taught the work- 
ers the way of building up new 
communities by cooperative effort. 

The credit unions are formed by 
the workers in a particular district, 


or the members of a particular trade, 
pooling their savings so that a 
strong center of credit is created 
which can, under certain conditions, 
be made available to any individual 
member. Interest is given on money 
invested and interest charged on all 
loans granted members. Loans are 
given only on condition that they 
shall be used for a productive or 
provident purpose. It wasn’t a very 
easy problem: how to change the 
dump into a place reasonably fit for 
Christians to live in, without hope 
of Government subsidy, without ap- 
pealing to anyone’s charity. 

Last September two spinsters went 
north from New York—Miss Mary 
Ellicott Arnold and Miss Reid. They 
came to Cape Breton Island where 
they met Father Tompkins, who 
told them of the problem of Reserve 
Mines. 

The two spinsters had spent a 
good deal of their lives in the real 
estate business in New York and 
found it interesting—but they found 
Reserve Mines more _ interesting. 
They did not return to New York. 
They promised they would help to 
get Reserve Mines rebuilt; but first 
the miners would have to study for 
26 weeks details of house construc- 
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tion, building costs, organizing, and 
the whole philosophy of cooperative 
effort. Would the miners be pre- 
pared to undertake. . . ? They 
would. 

For one long winter the miners 
studied; and in the spring Miss 
Arnold went before the Nova Scotia 
" Housing Commission and persuad- 
ed it to advance 75% of the money 
needed to begin reconstruction of 
Reserve Mines, on loan at 3%. 

As the miners were to build the 
houses themselves the Government 
generously made an extra work al- 
lowance. The rest of the money the 
miners easily collected themselves 
from their credit union. 

They began work on their new 
homes. After the weeks of study 
they had designed for themselves 
their ideal house, costing about 
$2,500. It was of simple modern 
style with six large rooms that had 
plenty of window space, a tiled 
bathroom, and a kitchen with many 
cupboards and all the really useful 
labor-saving devices. 

After their daily eight hours in 
the pits the men worked willingly 
until darkness constructing their 
homes. With each house they 
bought an acre of land, which when 
the houses were at last finished was 
used to form part of a great coopera- 
tive garden and playground. 

All through the winter they will 


attend woodwork classes and at the 
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same time make the things they 
need, so that by next spring the 
houses will be filled with furniture 
made by men who have put a per- 
sonal love into their work. 

The miners now call their place 
Tompkinsville, which is more elo- 
quent of gratitude than euphony. 

All over Nova Scotia the credit 
unions, with the growth of coopera- 
tive consciousness fostered by Cath- 
olic priests and laymen, are making 
the worker economically free. Five 
years ago in Antigonish the first 
credit unions were formed with a 
membership of 12. Today the 126 
credit unions of Nova Scotia, which 
have people of every race and creed 
as their members, give credit at the 
rate of $500,000 a year. 

The idea of credit union has 
spread rapidly. Every province in 
Canada, except British Columbia, 
has credit union legislation, and al- 
ready 32 unions have been establish- 
ed in New Brunswick, 25 in Prince 
Edward Island. 

At last do farmers own their ma- 
chinery and livestock, and fishermen 
their boats and nets. The workers 
no longer waste time listening to 
tirades of Communist or Fascist. 
Catholics are enthusiastically cham- 
pioning this cooperative movement 
which is revolutionizing the lives of 
Canadian workers. 

A recent joint pastoral, signed by 
19 Bishops of Eastern Canada, asks 
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that cooperative unions among farm- 
ers be immediately formed “to serve 
as a bulwark against Communism, 
and to reestablish rural economy on 
a more stable basis.” 

Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop 
of Quebec, calumniated by some of 
the pinker intellectual weeklies on 
both sides of the Atlantic as Fascist, 
has given his approval of a social 
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spread in Western Saskatchewan 
where the congress is to be held. 

The famous Quebec college, St. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, recently an- 
nounced it will establish a great 
educational and cooperative center 
in Quebec modelled on that already 
established at Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, by the St. Francis Xavier 
University Extension Department. 



























In Newfoundland the credit union 
system has just been established. 


Yes, credit unions have come to stay. 


study congress which will analyze 
this cooperative movement, and 
which will, no doubt, encourage its 
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Blood and Worthless Money 


It was always a great problem for exiled revolutionists to know where 
to find the money either for the necessities of life or for newspapers and 
other activities. The Bolsheviks thought that they had for the moment 
solved their problem in an original, if not wholly unexceptionable, way. 
The head of the Bolshevik organization of the Caucasus at this time was 
a certain Georgian, named Djugasvili, whom later generations were to 
come to know under the title of Stalin. 


This Djugasvili had a lieutenant, an Armenian, of the name of Ter- 
Petrosian. On June 10/23, 1907, Ter-Petrosian, acting under orders of 
Djugasvili, who was not himself present, bombed the main street, the 
Pushkin Street, of the great city of Tiflis. The street was wrecked, inno- 
cent citizens to an uncertain number were left dead and wounded about 
the place; but in the confusion Ter-Petrosian was able to make off with 
250,000 roubles of the Tiflis State Bank which was at that time being 
transported along the street. He took the money to Stalin, who was able 
to get it out of the country with the notion that it should be used to finance 
the exiled Bolsheviks. However, neither Stalin nor his fellow-Bolsheviks 
seem to have remembered that bank notes have numbers, and therefore, 
when the Tiflis notes were presented for changing in Berlin, Munich, 
Stockholm, and Geneva, the holders of them, Litvinov among others, were 
arrested. The possession of them therefore came to be rather an embar- 
rassment than an asset. 


From Lenin by Christopher Hollis (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1938). 





Tele pat h y 
By CHARLES A. DOBSON 


Condensed from The New Review* 


There is such a thing as an un- 
conscious mind, which may be call- 
ed the “storehouse of memory.” The 
materialist will assert that this con- 
sists of “grooves in the grey matter 
of the brain” that preserve early im- 
pressions, as a little notch in a sap- 
ling will show itself in the form of 
a gnarled knot in the bark of the 
full-grown oak. So far there is little 
to quarrel about. Catholic psychol- 
ogy is fully prepared to concede that 
the brain is the instrument of the 
soul; and, as a shaky sound-post in 
his fiddle will stultify the utmost 
skill of a Paganini, so a diseased 
brain will balk the efforts of the 
soul to manifest itself adequately. 
Moreover, as Croome-Robertson 
says, “The brain moves: it is stark 
nonsense to say that it thinks.” 
Now, besides thoughts and ideas 
properly so called, the brain retains 
records of hearing, seeing, and feel- 
ing, and, possibly most tenaciously 
of all, memories of scents and smells. 
There are also emotions of fear or 
desire, of attraction and repulsion, 
that in animals are wholly physical, 
and even in man predominantly so. 
Are such impressions invariably and 
solely physical, even when received 
and registered in the brain? A 
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A theory 


study of the phenomena of telepathy 
should answer this question. 

The first thing to attend to here 
is panic, as seen in animal herds and 
human crowds. Animals, like sheep, 
in which the herd instinct is most 
pronounced, play Follow-the-leader 
in all circumstances, and there is not 
much to be learned from them. Not 
even when a cry of alarm sets a 
pack of jackals stampeding for dear 
life, or sends a flock of twittering 
sparrows slipping into the densest 
coverts of the bushes when the 
warning chirrup tells of a hawk in 
the offing. These have been told of 
danger, and hasten to escape. So, 
too, men act like the animals they 
are when a shout of “Fire!” drives 
them crowding madly, unreasoning- 
ly, till they block the exits with their 
downtrodden corpses. It is only the 
rare being who acts humanly then 
and controls his terror while he 
calmly watches for his chance to es- 
cape, or bravely submits to his fate. 
‘There is a communication of fear 
from one to another, but it is all 
explicable by the knowledge of dan- 
ger conveyed by cries, shrieks, and 
gestures of fear. 

All that has been so far described 


may well come under telepathy— 
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feeling afar. But what I wish to 
get at is “thought-transference,” and 
thought is here something so definite 
that it can be expressed in a sen- 
tence. For instance, W. T. Stead, 
the late editor of the Review of Re- 
views, used to go at a precise hour 
to one of the many railway stations 
of London to meet a guest of whose 
arrival he had had no other com- 
munication than the transference of 
that thought to him. There is no 
reason to doubt this. 

I have sent a message to my wife 
from India which she received on 
the top of a London bus. Supposing 
this to be an accurate statement of 
fact, what does it imply? First, that 
a thought can be transferred; and, 
second, that distance is no obstacle. 
But this gives rise to a host of other 
questions. What is it exactly that is 
transferred? How is it transferred? 
How is it selective of the person for 
whom it was meant among the 
millions in the streets of London at 
that hour? This last is the crucial 
test. 

The next story is of a grave politi- 
cal occurrence. A séance was being 
held at the home of Mr. Stead, and 
there were two mediums in hypnotic 
trance. A sealed envelope was hand- 
ed to one of them, who instantly 
exclaimed: “This is something great. 
It bears a royal signature.” 

The other then chimed in, “It is 
King Peter of Servia!” 


Then No. 1, “But they are going 
to murder him!” 

No. 2, “The guards have been 
withdrawn from the palace!” 

No. 1, “All lights in the palace 
have been extinguished!” 

No. 2, “They are searching for 
them!” 

No. 1, “Even Queen Draga is 
being killed!” 

All this was said in a state of 
frenzied excitement, one supple- 
menting the cries of the other. The 
only person present who knew any- 
thing about Servian politics was the 
Servian Ambassador with a name 
beginning with L (I do not wish to 
be more definite). 

The novel feature here is that all 
this was a description of what took 
place only three months later. 

Yet another incident. I once had 
the pleasure of entertaining as host 
the Rev. Mr. Russell, a well-known 
and much respected missionary of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
in Central India. He told me what 
follows. He owned three spaniels. 
One of them he had trained to fetch 
his pipe and tobacco when he came 
home from work. He merely said, 
“Now, Towser!” and his require- 
ments were supplied. If the pipe 
and tobacco were not in their usual 
places, Mrs. Russell was given no 
peace till she had found them for 
the dog. As is the way of all flesh, 
Towser died, and when Mr. Russell 
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came home after the sad event, he 
said aloud, “Now, then, which of 
you will fetch my smoke?” Both 
dogs started up together and return- 
ed with the pipe and tobacco be- 
tween them. Incidently I may here 
remark that to call a dog or cat by 
telepathy is about the easiest way of 
practicing thought-transference. 

Ergo, animals can receive tele- 
pathic messages. Ergo, again, re- 
ceiving such a message does not 
require anything like a spiritual 
soul, but merely a brain. All mes- 
sages must be clothed in words, 
writing, or pictures. They must 
come as sound-images, or sight-im- 
ages. As dogs do not know very 
much English they must be com- 
municated with by sight-images, e. 
g. the picture of Towser fetching 
the pipe and tobacco. 

It is true that I know of a lady 
who woke dreaming—and some 
dreams are telepathic messages— 
that her pet cat, 600 miles away, 
was being starved. This may have 
been a dream suggested by her fears 
for her pet, but if it was a message 
from Puss it knocks the bottom out 
of my theory. In fairness, however, 
I cannot omit this incident, although 
in equal fairness to myself I must 
add that the cat was in prime con- 
dition on her return home. 

Let us now turn to the practice 
of telepathy. This practical matter 
may still keep the form of a story, 
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namely the story of the Creery chil- 
dren. The Rev. Mr. A. M. Creery 
had three daughters, aged 17, 15, 
and 13 years. They used to be em- 
ployed at what was called the Guess- 
ing Game. They were sent out of 
the room, while the company pres- 
ent chose a card that was to be nam- 
ed by the girl who was then recalled. 
Out of 382 trials, 127 were correct 
at the first attempt, 56 more at the 
second, and 19 more at the third 
guess. That is 202 successes out of 
a possible 382, while by the Laws of 
Probability 7.3 is the result to be 
expected. Twice there were 8 suc- 
cessive correct answers, the chances 
against which are at least 140,000,- 
000 to I. 

Let my reader try this himself, 
and note that children make the best 
guessers. They are not so easily 
turned away from the object aimed 
at by distracting conjectures as to 
how it is done. 

Now for explanations and con- 
jectures as to how all this happens. 
There are two persons to be consid- 
ered, the recipient and the sender of 
the message. If you speak to one 
who is preoccupied, the chances are 
that you will not be heard. It is 
even more necessary that the one 
who is to receive the telepathic mes- 
sage should not be mentally busy 
with any really engrossing thought. 
Women let their minds rest, as often 
as not by wandering mentally from 
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subject to subject, following out any 
chance association of ideas that may 
come into their minds. So also men 
in clerical or mechanical employ, 
when freed from drudgery, similarly 
rest by letting their minds wander. 
They are ready to receive. Just 
before falling asleep, or, better, be- 
fore one is quite wide awake, the 
mind is even less occupied, but the 
ideal condition for receiving a mes- 
sage via mental wireless is the light 
hypnotic trance. 

To send such a message is not 
quite so simple. First, the mind 
must be really in earnest about the 
matter. Time is of no importance. 
A second’s earnest thought is as ef- 
fective as prolonged concentration, 
but the thought must wholly possess 
the mind for the time. So far, there 
is not much difficulty. What is not 
easy is the next thing to be done, 
and that is to get rid of the thought, 
to drive it wholly and completely 
out of the mind. I employ two 
methods. I sit down and write out 
the message I wish to send, often 
enough to make sure that I really 
have my mind busy with the 
thought. I do this just before I ex- 
pect a business visitor. When he 
comes I have no chance of holding 
the thought still in mind. However, 
a visitor on business is not always 
to be had when wanted, and in that 
case I tackle a mathematical prob- 
lem a little more complicated than 
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“What is the half of two and a 
half?” Mathematics insists on being 
attended to, but so may a picture 
engross the whole mind of an artist. 

When once the idea has left the 
mind, it is off on its search for the 
receiver, and, mysteriously enough, 
finds him nine times out of ten. All 
that theosophical talk about minds 
tuned to sympathy, affinity of souls, 
hearts in harmony like chords in 
harmony, like the chords in music, 
etc., is just mere twaddle. A would- 
be murderer may as effectively, 
though unconsciously, warn his vic- 
tim of his nefarious designs, if he 
plans and rejects according to the 
law I have outlined above. 

My vaunted Law of Telepathy is 
thus simple enough. I received two 
messages from persons on their 
deathbed. They had reason to 
think of me earnestly, but their own 
agony soon drove the thought out of 
their minds into mine. In the Guess- 
ing Game, a number of people are 
present, while some are thinking of 
the chosen card, others forget and 
wonder how it is done, or merely 
think of the pretty dress of Mrs. X, 
or the bright eyes of Miss Y. There 
is thus a series of intermittent mes- 
sages all repeating the same thought 
about “the Knave of hearts, who 
stole the tarts.” 

The Servian murder was more of 
a task to explain, but one supposi- 
tion helped to fit the case to my 
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Law. Mr. L, the Servian Ambas- 
sador, brought the envelope with 
King Peter’s signature. Suppose 
him to have been in the secret of the 
plot. As soon as Medium No. 1 
says, “Here is a royal signature!” L 
says to himself, “He won’t long be 
King!” and then attends to his sur- 
roundings. Immediately Medium 
No. 2 cries out, “They are going to 
kill him!” This is a shock to L, 
who nolens volens calls to mind the 
details of the plot, the withdrawal 
of the guards, and the cutting off 
of the electric lights. Again there 
is a distraction of his mind, “How 
can these mediums know?” And 
again the details of the plot are re- 
ceived by the hypnotized mediums, 
and each revelation makes L the 
more determined to put the ideas 
out of his mind. The only result 
of this resolve was to dispatch the 
ideas all the more effectively. 

Since this supposition strengthens 
the case for my Law of Telepathy, 
it may be a correct explanation. 

It often happens that these mental 
messages are sent out broadcast. 
How many times do not inventors 
light on the same inventions quite 
independently and at the same time, 
though miles apart? I once helped 
two scientists to work at a flying 
machine at the same time that 
Langley-Bell was sending the first 

model _ sailing 
Thus, too, when 


heavier - than - air 
through the air. 
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the Suffragette Movement was at its 
height in England, in pre-War 
days, the purdah-women of North 
India were in a turmoil of sup- 
pressed revolt against their cloistered 
lives. 

Be this as it may, the crux of the 
difficulty lies in the ability of the 
message to select a distinct individu- 
al. 

Having shown what is to be done 
so as to play the part of either trans- 
mitter or recipient, a much more 
difficult question yet remains to be 
considered. In what form does the 
thought leave the mind, and how 
does it pick out the person for 
whom it is meant? 

The brain registers mental im- 
ages, even when the ideas are ab- 
stract, in the form of sound-images 
of words or sight-images of things. 
It is beyond my scope here to at- 
tempt to establish the fact that man 
possesses a spiritual soul, that is, a 
substance that in its action and in its 
nature is independent of matter. I 
take it for granted. As combining 
with the body to make the complete 
man, the soul controls all human 
functions—vegetable, sensitive, and 
intellectual. In the last of these it 
employs the brain to construct 
phantasms, sound-images or sight- 
images. We translate these into 
visual symbols when we write, and 
re-translate them into sound-images 
when we read to ourselves, and 
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again into physical sounds, air vibra- 
tions, when we read aloud. This is 
how we use our brains in thinking. 

When separated from the body by 
death, the brain is no longer at our 
disposal. The instrument has been 
destroyed. The soul then continues 
to be aware of itself; and as it re- 
tains all its powers intact, there 
seems to be no reason for supposing 
that it is unable to produce phan- 
tasms in the brains of living men. 
So we may explain how St. Teresa 
of Lisieux let a nun know where 
some money was to be found of 
which the convent was then in great 
need, even if we do not suppose the 
souls of the dead to communicate 
directly with other souls as pure 
spirits do among themselves. 

In life the normal functions of the 
human soul are restricted to the 
here and now of its body. Yet it 
can act, as a matter of experience, as 
if the sensations of the body were 
non-existent. I did not feel a severe 
burn that skinned both my palms 
for 20 minutes because I was mental- 
ly absorbed in putting out the fire. 
So St. Laurence on his gridiron 
mocked his tormentors, and the 
Russian nobleman who was clubbed 
till his ribs were laid bare felt noth- 
ing because of his intense indigna- 
tion at the insult of his noble birth 
implied by this punishment that was 
used only on slaves and serfs. The 
soul can occupy itself with other 
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matters than those of the senses, in 
spite of the fact that those sensa- 
tions are being recorded by the 
brain. I hold that when needed it 
can be as independent of time and 
place as after death. If it cam act 
without the brain in other matters, 
why not in this also? 

This is my theory. With this 
independence of time and space, 
why may not the soul employ its 
activities in moulding the sound 
images of another brain? We do 
so time and again when we echo 
one another’s thoughts while to- 
gether; why should four feet be no 
obstacle to this action, and 4,000 
miles act as a hindrance? To mate- 
rial, physical actions, the difference 
is enough to make all action impos- 
sible; but the soul is a spirit, and 
therefore, matter, however extended, 
is no check whatever. As to its 
ability to select the receiver of the 
message, the soul, it would appear, 
can have no special difficulty in get- 
ting in touch with the one for whom 
its message is meant. To a spirit 
distance is nothing. Its actions are 
effected instantaneously, functioning 
in dimensions beyond time and 
space. However, it must not be self- 
centered, and retain its activities 
within the limits of the body’s here 
and now. 

And with this I end. The theory 
here advanced is wholly mine. It 
must in no way be supposed to be 
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the teaching of Christianity, nor 
even be supposed to represent the 
views of the editors of this Review. 
It is a hypothesis and no more. To 
me it seems to explain all the facts 
I have enumerated. Further study 
may completely upset my whole 
theory; and if a more satisfactory 
explanation does come to light, I see 
no reason to be grieved. 


Such patient and systematic observation 
as this article shows is the best approach 
to the problem of telepathy, for its solu- 
tion must ultimately come from experi- 
mental psychology rather than from meta- 
physics. The human soul has so intimate 
a relation to the body that its activity can 
hardly be described independently of that 
body. On the other hand, the limits of 
man’s sensorial activity are not yet known. 
We would therefore hesitate to call in a 
transcendental principle to explain telepa- 
thy before the resources of positive science 
_ been fully explored.—New Review 


Stranger Than Fiction 


The placing of heavy chains across the streets of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Sunday was allowed by law between 1798 and 1831—the 
object being to prevent Sunday travel and encourage church attend- 


ance. 


Puritans of New England considered it sinful not to serve baked 


beans at the Sunday dinner in bygone days. 
The origin of St. Anthony’s Bread, with alms being collected 





in special boxes in churches, is ascribed to a Toulon (France) woman 
who finding she could not enter her bakeshop owing to a damaged 
lock, promised St. Anthony bread for the poor if the lock could be 
opened. The first key that was tried proved successful. 

Formerly it was possible in England, France and Italy for an 
unmarried woman to secure the pardon of a criminal condemned 
to execution provided she married him. 

Stone coffins were used by Christians until the 13th century 
when leaden boxes were substituted among the well-to-do, with 
wooden coffins reserved for the common people. 


W. A. L. Styles, M.D. in The Eikon (Oct. ’38). 


mn 


If there is any man in Italy who has no liberty, that man is 


myself. 
Benito Mussolini 











Shoot a Priest and Make a Saint 


He preferred obscurity 


By C. J. McNEILL 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Father Leo Heinrichs was 
shot in St. Elizabeth’s Franciscan 
church in downtown Denver 30 
years ago. That Father Leo was a 
good priest nobody would deny, 
but that he was a saint—well, few 
who knew him would have thought 
that by 1938 his beatification proc- 
ess would be well along the way. 

Certainly the men who lived with 
him in St. Elizabeth’s monastery the 
six months before he died, didn’t 
consider him a saint; he did a good 
job of running the parish, but was 
often gruff and sharp with his fel- 
low Franciscans. His parishioners 
thought him a stern but a good pas- 
tor. A saint? Hardly. 

Sunday, Feb. 23, 1908, Father Leo 
said the six o’clock Mass. In the 
crowd were unshaven and shabby 
men from the flop houses along 
Market and Larimer streets. As 
Father Leo said Mass, one of these 
men sat in a front pew. Poverty 
was written all over him: his cheeks 
were sunken, his scraggly hair was 
unkempt, his eyes had the steely 
stare of hunger, his necktie, old and 
dirty, was disarranged. But people 
didn’t pay any attention to Giuseppe 
Alia. 

They didn’t pay any attention 


when he stepped out of his pew and 
went to the railing in front of the 
blessed Virgin’s altar at the Gospel 
side of the sanctuary. Alia was 
wild-eyed as he opened his mouth 
to receive the Body of Christ from 
the priest who was murmuring the 
words of everlasting life as he laid 
the Host on the tongue of each per- 
son at the railing. 

Alia spat the Bread of Life from 
his mouth as Father Leo moved on. 
He whipped a pistol from under his 
coat, fired straight into the priest’s 
breast, then turned and dashed 
down the center aisle, brandishing 
his gun and shouting his hatred of 
the Church and her priests, while 
Father Leo sprawled before Mary’s 
altar and tried to gather up the 
Hosts that had spilled from the 
ciborium as he fell. A few minutes 
later, Father Leo was dead, and . 
people began to talk about the 
“saint” who had been martyred. 

In the instant he was killed by 
a priest-hating anarchist, the un- 
known friar became a symbol of all 
that is good, against all that is bad. 
He was front-page news for every 
paper; he was the center of a sen- 
sational storm over anarchism in 
America. Emma Goldman denied 
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that Alia belonged to her anarchist 
organization. lia’s wanderings 
from Italy, where he came to hate 
the Church, to South America, to 
New York, to Kansas, finally to 
Denver, were traced. Father Leo, 
who never wanted publicity, who 
had shied away even from his mo- 
nastic brothers, was known every- 
where. He was now a saint! 

His funeral was the greatest Den- 
ver had witnessed in years. Little 
was said about Father Leo in the 
sermon. There was little to be said. 
He was killed simply because he 
was a priest. Any priest would have 
done. Alia had been doing target 
practice for weeks, making his aim 
sure. He went to St. Elizabeth’s to 
get his priest, and Father Leo hap- 
pened to be saying Mass. He was 
a martyr to the priesthood. On the 
gallows at Canon City, Alia shouted 
his defiance: “Death to the priests.” 

Not only individuals have seen 
Father Leo as a hero of sanctity. 
The Church itself has recognized 
his virtue, and his beatification 
cause has progressed rapidly. The 
process was begun in October, 1926. 
Ecclesiastical courts of inquiry were 
held in Denver, in Paterson, in 
Cologne. Testimony of these courts 
was sent to Rome in 1933, 25 years 
after Father Leo’s death. In April, 
1933, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites cleared the way for further 
progress of the cause. 


December 
What kind of man did Alia 
kill? It is a simple story, that of 


Father Leo. He was born in 
Oestrich, Germany. His life was 
not exciting. He was no miracle- 
worker. There was nothing spec- 
tacular, nothing outstanding about 
his life so far as anyone could see. 
But people couldn’t see very well in- 
to Father Leo’s life. He didn’t want 
them to. Only after he died did the 
real man come to light. 

His true character might have 
been seen during the horrible small- 
pox epidemic at Paterson when he 
was pastor of St. Bonaventure’s. Peo- 
ple were dying faster than they 
could be dumped into graves. The 
city threw up a pesthouse near the 
monastery, and to it were carried 
the dying from all over the town. 
Father Leo spent hours in that 
stinking hole of suffering and death 
every day, a modern Jacopone da 
Todi caring for the plague victims. 
In the pesthouse, Father Leo was 
a man of mercy who understood suf- 
fering and taught men how to die. 

But in the community of monks 
with whom he lived, Father Leo 


was a stern man. He didn’t want 


his confreres hanging around his 


cell in the monastery. In fact he 
made it plain that they were to stay 
outside his little room. Some of 
the monks thought his keeping to 
himself mere selfishness. After he 
died, they discovered why he want- 
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ed to be alone. He slept on a wood- 
en door. If he wanted to do pen- 
ance, it was not his _ brothers’ 
business. 

After his death they found tight 
about his waist a steel chain, a hook 
attached to every link, every hook 
sharpened to needle point. That 
chain, fixed to pierce his flesh at 
every move, had been there for 
years, eating into his middle and 
making a deep groove of callous scar 
tissue where healthy flesh should 
have grown. Around his upper arms 
were similar chains. This was his 
secret, his reason for keeping to 
himself. Probably it was the rea- 
son for his severity and grumpiness. 
It must be hard to be pleasant when 
steel hooks are tearing at your mid- 
dle every time you bless yourself or 
take a bite of bread. 

Fred Fisher, who ran a church 
goods store across from St. Eliza- 
beth’s in Father Leo’s time, was 
waiting to go to Communion when 
the priest was shot. He rushed in- 
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to the sanctuary and tried to ease 
the pastor’s sufferings while he sent 
an altar boy for another priest to 
give Father Leo the Last Sacra- 
ments. He lifted Father Leo by 
the waist, and the priest winced 
with pain. 

Mr. Fisher, now 76 and still liv- 
ing across from St. Elizabeth’s, says, 
“I thought it was just the gunshot 
wound hurting him; but, when I 
heard about those chains, I thought 
I must have given him a couple of 
extra digs—hard ones too—before 
he died there on the floor.” 

Shoot a priest and make a saint? 
Hardly. If Father Leo is ever 
named St. Leo of Denver, it will 
not be because of ‘Alia’s bullet, but 
because of the priest’s love for 
children, because of those deep 
wounds about his waist and arms, 
because his body was found re- 
markably preserved when it was 
moved to a new grave, because peo- 
ple who ask Father Leo for favors 
usually get what they want. 


soqulngpes 


In Germany all priests, who teach religion, have to obtain permission 
from the civil powers before doing so. An essential condition for the grant- 
ing of permission is that the priest must be able to prove an exclusively 


German descent. 


C. P. in The Catholic Herald (7 Oct. ’38). 


sapling 
Who Won? 


Irvin Cobb was once asked what nation, in his opinion, won the World 
War. He met the question with another, worthy of Socrates himself. “Who, 
iin your opinion,” he asked, “won the San Francisco earthquake?” 


America (10 Sept. ’38). 











Gregorian Chant in Our Schools 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Condensed from Light* 


Some time ago in New York 
a joint lecture was given on the 
Spanish situation by Hilaire Belloc 
and Jaime Castiello, S.J. Carnegie 
Hall was packed. 

The program informed us we 
were to have a musical as well as an 
intellectual evening, for the choice 
of the Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music was scheduled to render sev- 
eral selections of Gregorian chant. 

The program listed the Pius X 
Choir as from the College of the 
Sacred Heart in New York City, 
but I could hardly believe that the 
cloistered Religious of the Sacred 
Heart were going to appear before 
us as a choral unit. Then a woman 
on my left turned to me with a 
smile. 

“I suppose they’re college stu- 
dents,” I said. 

“Students? Yes, some. Others 
are teachers out at Manhattanville, 
with Mother Stevens. Of course you 
know about Mother Stevens and her 


work of teaching Gregorian chant — 


to children? Her third textbook 
is about ready to come out.” 
Apparently my neighbor was a 
musician. 
“You mean she teaches school 
children the chant?” 


Making melody and history 


“Why, of course!” she said. 
“These girls we’re going to hear to- 
night have been studying chant 
with Mother Stevens since they were 
in grammar school. You see, Gre- 
gorian is very simple. That’s why 
it’s the approved music for church 
services. And I suppose if Catholic 
America is ever to be united in the 
matter of liturgical music, the only 
way to do it will be to start with 
the children.” 

At that moment the Choir of the 
Pius X school came on the stage— 
some 50 girls dressed in white. They 
arranged themselves in four rows, 
back of the speakers, while another 
girl took her place at the organ and 
we settled down to hear Alma 
Redemptoris Mater. 

It would be hard to express the 
reaction of that great audience to the 
first number of the Choir. To ears 
accustomed to modern harmonies, 
the smooth flowing of the historic 
chant, as interpreted by these girls, 
was unique. We had come to hear 
a lecture on a modern Lepanto— 
Civilization and Communism lock- 
ed in mortal combat in the Spain of 
today. Now, before even a word 
had been said, we were back in the 
ages that preceded even that great 
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milestone. We were back in the in- 
fant days of Christendom when the 
chant had been common property, 
when the liturgy of the early 
Church was no novelty for a con- 
cert hall but rather a universal heri- 
tage. 

I looked at the vast assemblage 
about me. Certainly most were 
Catholics. They assisted at Mass 
each Sunday; frequented the Sacra- 
ments; perhaps even read the Cath- 
olic press. But it was no idle sup- 
position to imagine they knew little 
or nothing of Gregorian chant. If 
they sang in church at all it would 
be the old hymns of school days: 
Tantum Ergo; O Salutaris; Mother 
Dear, O Pray For Mel 

The second number of the Choir 
was finished—an ancient Kyrie. My 
neighbor turned to me again. 

“We don’t get this kind of sing- 
ing in church, do we?” 

I had to admit that the Pius X 
Choir was opening up new avenues 
of thought to me. For years I had 
imagined Gregorian chant to be 
something dull and monotenous. 
Tonight I could see it was anything 
but that. 

I turned to my neighbor. “It 
seems to me,” I said, “that if these 
girls have been brought up on this 
type of thing since they were chil- 
dren, that other Catholic schools 
should be doing something along 
the same line. Are they?” 


“Well . . .” My neighbor hesitat- 
ed. Then she brightened. “Why 
don’t you go and see Mother 
Stevens?” she suggested. 

Eventually I met Mother Georgia 
Stevens, R.S.C.J., director of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 

Volumes could be written on 
Mother Stevens alone. A convert to 
the Catholic faith, she has been in 
charge of the music department at 
the college more than 30 years. She 
is the author of the popular Tone 
and Rhythm Series, an eight-volume 
work published by the Macmillan 
Company and one of the most 
unique systems of musical pedagogy 
in existence. 

From her I learned that the Pius 
X Choir had its inception in 1916 
at the Annunciation Girl’s School, a 
parochial institution situated on the 
grounds of Sacred Heart College. At 
that time the little girls of the school 
were taught singing as part of their 
regular training. In 1918 Mrs. Jus- 
tine B. Ward, one of Mother 
Stevens’ own _ personal friends, 
awarded an endowment for the 
study of Gregorian chant by these 
children and others, thus marking 
the beginning proper of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music. It was 
these children —now adults and 
competent musicians—who had ap- 
peared at Carnegie Hall the night 
of the Belloc-Castiello lecture. 

“In 1916-18 little or nothing was 
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known of the chant in our Catholic 
schools,” said Mother Stevens. 
“Some criticized us then, and even 
now, on the score that girls and 
women have no important part in 
the liturgy—that correctly speaking 
a choir should be composed of men 
and boys. They forgot that our 
work was to teach the chant and to 
open a center in the U. S. which 
would give rise to such centers else- 
where. After all, we wanted to be a 
school before we were anything else, 
a school for the laity, for priests, 
seminarians, Religious, for all those 
interested in learning how ecclesias- 
tical music should be rendered.” 
Mrs. Ward devoted considerable 
money to supplying the best avail- 
able instructors in Gregorian chant. 
That these were to be found princi- 
pally at the Benedictine monastery 
of Solesmes, in France, made little 
difference, and in 1920, and again in 
1922, the celebrated Dom André 
Mocquereau came to the Pius X 
School to conduct classes in Gre- 
gorian chant. In subsequent years 
other authorities were numbered on 
the faculty, among them being the 


Very Reverend Abbot Paul Ferretti,’ 


head of the Pontifical School of 
Music in Rome, Father Vincent 
Donovan, O.P., Father Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., Father Gerald EI- 
lard, S.J., and the noted authority 
on chant accompaniment, Dom 
Desrocquettes. 


December 


“Some said it could not be done,” 
said Mother Stevens. “For there 
was abroad then, even as now, an 
unfortunate idea that Gregorian is 
too involved and difficult for the 
laity to master. The truth is that 
liturgical music, even as liturgical 
prayer, has fallen out of favor in 
this century because we are living in 
an individual age. Fortunately we 
have been able to prove the value of 
our methods and today the work we 
began in 1916 has been found en- 
tirely practical. We teach children 
the elements of music from the first 
grade on, introducing the study of 
chant in the fourth grade. In Euro- 
pean countries young people are 
being indoctrinated with atheism 
and pagan ideals, and it is up to us 
to instill in our Catholic children all 
that we can of the Christian heri- 
tage that is theirs. A liturgical re- 
vival is under way in the U. S. and 
the laity is coming to learn some- 
thing of corporate prayer, of the 
divine reality that is the mystical 
Body of Christ. If they can be pre- 
vailed upon to study the chant, to 
use it and appreciate it for what it 
is, it will mean just that much more 
solidarity in our parishes.” 

Perhaps the Pius X School is best 
known for its popular summer ses- 
sions, conducted at Manhattanville 
in New York City, at Cliff Haven, 
N. Y., at De Paul University in 
Detroit and at the Academies of the 
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Sacred Heart in Rochester, N. Y., 
and at Newton, Mass. In these 
schools students assemble each sum- 
mer for a six weeks’ intensive study 
of Gregorian chant and allied sub- 
jects. Priests, seminarians, laymen 
and members of various Religious 
Orders comprise the enrollment. 
Although secular school music is 
covered for those interested in this 
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Music and so there is a High Mass 
at 8:15 each morning in which the 
Choir and the students participate. 
At ten o'clock all classes give place 
to liturgical singing—a rehearsal 
period for the Mass or Vespers of 
the following Sunday. Then it is 
that one feels something of the 
brotherhood inherent in the liturgy, 
something of the spirit of the early 








work, it is never forgotten that the Church when life had its center in a 
School is primarily one of Liturgical common praise and worship. 


nd 
Jimmie 

James Walsh, Jr., seven years old, of 183 Broadway, Newark, longed 
for many months to be an altar boy so that he could serve at Mass and 
Benediction in St. Michael’s Catholic Church near his home; but Father 
Michael Hannan, who had charge of the altar boys decided he was too 
young. 

“Wait a few years, Jimmie, and you'll soon be big enough,” the priest 
told the boy. But Jimmie saw his chance Monday night when Father 
Hannan was away. It was raining hard and Jimmie showed up at the 
church to see Father Orsini. 

“Can’t I be an altar boy at Benediction tonight?” Jimmie pleaded 
with Father Orsini. “Look, it’s raining, there won’t be many here.” 

“All right,” said the priest. “Go in and tell them to dress you up.” 

“In the cassock and everything?” Jimmie inquired. With the permis- 
sion of the priest Jimmie hurried into the sacristy and served at Benediction. 

The next night Jimmie left his house shortly before seven to go to 
church again in the hope that he would be allowed to serve once more. 
A short distance from the church he was struck by an automobile. As he 
lay unconscious on the sidewalk Father Orsini came out of the rectory, 
picked him up and took him to St. Michael’s Hospital, where the boy died 
several hours later. 

Yesterday Jimmie was buried. He was clothed in the red cassock 
and white surplice of the altar boy which he had longed to wear. His 
body was taken to the church where he had served on the altar for the 
first time a few nights before, and after services, it was taken to Holy 


Sepulchre Cemetery. 
New York Times. 


































The Catholic Magazine Market 


By FRANCES Y. YOUNG 


Advice for young writers 


Condensed from Writers’ Markets & Methods* 


The Catholic magazine market 
is open to all writers; amateur and 
professional, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew or pagan, provided the submit- 
ted material is not contrary to Cath- 
olic morals or doctrine. 

No discrimination is made, no 
questions are asked of the author. I 
have sold many stories and articles 
to them; and the editors have had 
no means of knowing whether I 
professed their Faith or another, or, 
indeed, any Faith. There is no se- 
cret sign to be given or method to be 
learned. The market is open to all. 

If a prospective contributor has 
any doubt about this matter, he 
would do well to consult some Cath- 
olic friend about the doubtful 
points. Some of the obvious things 
to avoid are: condoning immorality 
for any reason, or remarriage after 
divorce; to have a priest for a defi- 
nite character—or a nun—unless 
you are thoroughly conversant with 
their lives and restrictions. Do not 
praise race-suicide; do not write 


Communistic propaganda; and be 


wary of any theological or philo- 
sophical statements. Almost all of 
the editors are priests and have an 
exhaustive education on those par- 
ticular points; even the secular edi- 


tors are also Doctors of Philosophy 
and Letters. 

However, there is a wide range of 
plot and treatment open to the 
writer. Some of the magazines like 
a religious note, but it is not neces- 
sary in many of them. Above all, 
do not take a story which has been 
rejected by a secular magazine and 
add a line where the heroine carries 
a rosary or the hero crosses himself, 
to color the story. You don’t fool 
the editors. It has been tried too 
often! Rewrite the story and im- 
prove it. That is the best rule to 
sell a reject to any magazine. 

The pulp-paper magazines are 
generally given credit for giving the 
best apprenticeship to writers, but 
perhaps the Catholic magazine de- 
serves greater credit because the re- 
strictions are fewer. For the pulp, 
you must slant decidedly—at least a 
slant of 90 degrees—love, detective, 
adventure. The latitude is wider in 
the Catholic market. All subjects 
are used: stories and articles, timely 
and historic, factual and experimen- 
tal—verses, juveniles, criticism. 

It is encouraging to those who 
are trying to “break in” to note that 
the stories and articles in these mag- 
azines are frequently by tyros. Al- 
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most everyone who has not got his 
nose pressed firmly to another grind- 
stone is trying to be a writer these 
days. This is a good place to be- 
gin. Some of the magazines an- 
nounce that they are anxious to de- 
velop new writers, especially among 
the young. 

In a recent copy of a_ national 
Catholic monthly, there was printed 
a letter from an old lumberman who 
had some time before laboriously set 
down his own story on paper. This 
had been re-written in the editorial 
office of the magazine and publish- 
ed, and a sorely-needed check sent 
to the old man along with a request 
for another story, which he was 
even then completing. How unlike 
the usual editorial frigidity! 

Stories and articles should be sub- 
mitted several months ahead of the 
publication time. Christmas stories 
should be in by October at the lat- 
est and Easter stories in February. 
The magazines usually carry larger 
and more important editions for 
these Feast days. 

Short-stories should preferably be 
cheerful and timely. Wholesome 
love-stories are almost always ac- 
ceptable. Stories with small-town 
or rural setting are more in demand 
than those with the glamor of New 
York or Hollywood, although these 
are welcomed if they have the right 
atmosphere. Stories should not be 
“preachy” and above all!—they must 


not be founded on fictitious mir- 
acles! 

Stories should be short; a story 
over 3,500 words is seldom used. 
Serials have a very limited market, 
and must be slanted definitely to 
the demands of the particular maga- 
zine. 

Articles also have a better chance 
of selling if they are condensed into 
the shortest, most succinct form. 
Juveniles are used in a few of the 
magazines but the market is hardly 
large enough to specialize in it. The 
best way to hit these journals is to 
write a good short-story of 3,000 
words and send it around. If it 
comes back, try another magazine. 
It is almost sure to land with one 
of them. This length is by far the 
easiest thing to sell. 

Good verse is also salable, be- 
cause a great deal of verse is used. 
Religious verse is most acceptable 
but mother-love, verses about chil- 
dren and nature poems are usually 
welcomed. 

The circulation of Catholic mag- 
azines is much more limited than 
secular ones and consequently their 
advertisers are fewer. Very few 
pay first-class rates and all but a very 
few pay only upon publication of 
the accepted article. 

This, as explained before, does 
open a wider field for the amateur 
writer, because he encounters less 
professional competition. To receive 
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any pay at all is a great encourage- 
ment to a beginner. Appearing in 
print at all is almost as good a les- 
son in writing as re-writing three 
times; mistakes glare in print, and 
one sees where and how the work 
could be improved. So, even if the 
payment is small, it is better than 
writing for the local newspaper, 
simply to see it in print. The money 
improves the morale—makes one 
view his effort with respect. For 
the professional writer, the small 
check will at least pay the postage, 


paper and typewriter ribbons to 
win larger checks from better-pay- 
ing markets! 

Naturally, the better-paying papers 
are more likely to be overstocked. 
It would be well to query editors 
about that before sending; enclosing 
a post card or stamp for a reply. 

The old rule for writers—to study 
a copy of the magazine to which 
they hope to sell, applies especially 
to this line. It is the only way to 
ascertain accurately the type of ma- 
terial they use. 


-+48R+- 


The Devil’s Pulpit 


It is well known that advertisers make for the weak spots in 
human nature as the easiest line of attack, and the main weaknesses 
to which advertisers appeal are fear, snobbishness, sex, laziness, greed. 
Do you not recognize there most of the seven deadly sins? 


The Writer quoted by D. W. in The Tablet (15 Oct. 38). 
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Good Seller 


Forty years ago this October the first edition of St. Teresa’s History 
of a Soul was published at Bar le Duc, France. Its 2,000 copies were soon 
sold and by the beginning of the following year the Bishop of Bayeux 


ordered a second printing. 


In the 40 years that have passed since the saint’s autobiography was 
first issued the book has been translated into more than 35 languages. 
Present statistics are unknown but when the 1932 edition appeared it was 
stated that 700,675 copies had been printed. In addition, 2,310,000 copies 


of the abridged edition had been sold. 


The Osservatore Romano quoted by The Universe (21 Oct. ’38). 

















Chicago's First Saint 


Work done in ill health 


By J. B. LUX 


Condensed from the Extension Magazine* 


On a sunny day in July, 1928, 
a young curate of a Northside Chi- 
cago parish was called to the Chan- 
cery Office to appear before his Car- 
dinal Archbishop. 

It was with some trepidation that 
the young man presented himself at 
the Cardinal’s office. His nervous- 
ness increased somewhat when he 
was ushered into the council cham- 
ber to find himself in the presence 
not only of the Cardinal Archbishop 
but also a group, including a prel- 
ate from Rome and some of the 
outstanding figures of the Chicago 
archdiocese. His fears were not al- 
layed until his Cardinal Archbishop 
informed him that he was about to 
become a member of the commis- 
sion to conduct the Informative 
Process in the first cause of canoni- 
zation ever to be opened in the city 
of Chicago. 

Father J. B. Lux was given the 
honor of acting as Cursor Deputa- 
tus in the cause of Mother Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, Foundress of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

The Judges were sworn into of- 
fice immediately. Cardinal Munde- 
lein then issued a proclamation, call- 
ing upon all the faithful, both 
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clergy and laity, excepting the con- 
fessors of Mother Cabrini, to pre- 
sent themselves before this commis- 
sion to testify whatever they knew 
about the Reverend Mother and to 
present also whatever writings of 
hers they may have had in their 
possession. Anyone having such 
knowledge or writings who failed 
to comply with this decree would 
find himself liable to excommunica- 
tion from the Church. The Cursor 
Deputatus, whose grandiose title sig- 
nifies nothing more than “errand 
boy,” had the duty of seeing that 
this decree was placed in the ves- 
tibules of all the churches of the 
Archdiocese, there to remain for the 
period of three months. 

Shortly after the posting of the 
decrees the judges began holding 
their sessions for the most part in 
Columbus Hospital where the Rev- 
erend Mother had died. Witnesses 
were brought from far and near 
during the three months which fol- 
lowed. Every minute detail of their 
depositions was transcribed by the 
Notary and certified by the mem- 
bers of the commission. When at 
length this informative investiga- 
tion was concluded in Chicago, the 
Notary’s report on the proceedings 
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formed a huge volume, and the let- 
ters and other writings of the Rev- 
erend Mother had augmented to a 
pile almost as high as a table. These 
were all carefully tabulated and 
placed in special envelopes which 
were sealed by the Cardinal and all 
the members of the commission in 
the final session, and sent to Rome. 

In Rome there began a minute 
study to discover whether the Ser- 
vant of God, Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, had practiced the theologi- 
cal virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
and the cardinal virtues of prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance in 
an heroic degree, as well as to deter- 
mine the fact that no official cult 
had ever been given to her without 
the permission of the Church. The 
Informative Process of the case 
brought out the fact that the 
Church was truly studying the life 
of a very remarkable Servant of 
God. 

The Cabrini family had lived at 
Sant’ Angelo Lodigiano in Lom- 
bardy for more than a century. 
Augustino Cabrini was the son of 
John Baptist and Frances Depratis, 


who was the paternal aunt of the | 


celebrated Minister of State. Au- 
gustino married Stella Oldini, 
daughter of Joseph Oldini and Or- 
sola Brera of Milan, who were the 
owners of an establishment by the 
name of Brera in that city. The 
couple lived in Borgo Santa Maria 
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No. 245 and had some plots of 
farmland. 

On the 15th of July, 1850, the 
13th and last child of the Cabrini 
family was born in Lodi, Italy, and 
baptized on the same day with the 
name of Mary Frances. 

As was the custom in those days, 
little Frances learned her religion 
and the love of God from her 
mother, and got her intellectual 
knowledge from her older sister, 
Rosa. Even during these early 
years her thoughts constantly turned 
to the missionaries in the Orient. 

When she was 23 years old, 
Frances had already been refused 
admission by two religious orders 
because of her poor health. Six 
years later the Bishop of Lodi, after 
observing the years of trial through 
which Frances had gone, finally 
called her to Lodi. “You want to 
make yourself a missionary Sister,” 
said he. “The time is ripe. I know 
no institution of missionary Sisters. 
Therefore, found one yourself.” 
With striking confidence and obe- 
dience, the young saint answered, 
“T shall look for a house.” 

When she returned to Codogno, 
Monsignor Serrati placed at her dis- 
position about $2,000 and Frances 
set about with alacrity to purchase 
the house for her institution. 

Near the Church Dei Fratti there 
was an ancient convent which by 


chance happened to be for sale. On 
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November 10, 1880, the deed of 
transfer was signed. Immediately 
after the transfer, Frances and six 
girls from the House of Providence 
began to move into their new home. 

From this small beginning, then, 
came the huge structure of the many 
Mother Cabrini foundations. In 
Rome and in Milan she opened 
houses always with the ultimate goal 
in mind of eventually sending Sis- 
ters into the missionary districts of 
the Orient. But there was arising 
the problem in another part of the 
world which was to change the en- 
tire destiny of the infant organiza- 
tion. 

During the period after the Civil 
War the influx of immigration 
from Italy into the U. S. continually 
increased. The scarcity of priests 
in the U. S. at that time, and the 
fact that the immigrants who did 
not know the English language 
were constantly being exploited by 
unprincipled people, brought about 
the grave danger of the Italian Cath- 
olics losing their faith. Ever alert, 
the Church warned the bishops of 
America and urged them to take 
particular care of the immigrants. 
The bishops in turn replied with a 
demand for more Italian priests 
who would be able to speak the lan- 
guage of their countrymen. This 
appeal was heard by Bishop Scala- 
brini of Piacenza in Northern Italy 
and he immediately busied himself 
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with supplying the demand by 
forming a new missionary society for 
this purpose. His first priests were 
already at work in New York when 
he encountered Mother Cabrini and 
urged her to send her Sisters not to 
the missions in the Far East but to 
the Italian immigrants in America. 
The Archbishop of New York had 
also written, asking for Italian Sis- 
ters to take care of orphanages and 
schools for Italian children. Rever- 
end Mother Cabrini consulted Pope 
Leo XIII, who readily approved and 
sent her on to the New World with 
the commission, “Go to New York. 
There you will find a mighty field 
for work.” 

Together with the six of her mis- 
sionary Sisters, Mother Cabrini 
landed at the wharfs of the North 
River, March 31, 1889. She arrived 
late in the evening and with her 
Sisters had to spend the first night 
in a dingy old hotel in the Italian 
quarters. The difficulties she experi- 
enced in founding the Order in the 
first place, were repeated when she 
attempted to establish herself in 
New York. Even the archbishop 
was discouraged and thought the 
better solution of the thing was for 
her to return to Italy. With cus- 
tomary alacrity, however, she set 
about straightening out the situa- 
tion. A house was rented on 59th 
Street where she took in two or- 
phans. The institute began to 
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grow, friends began to help her and 
soon she opened a school in the 
Italian parish with a _ renovated 
house on White Street as a residence 
for her Sisters. 

With this tiny foothold she set up 
her American novitiate the follow- 
ing year at West Park and two 
years later the Columbus Hospital 
on 12th Street. From the New 
World’s greatest city she followed 
the Italian immigrants throughout 
the country with amazing rapidity. 
Schools, convents, orphanages and 
hospitals seemed to spring up out 
of nothing. In 1903 she bought the 
old North Shore Hotel in Lincoln 
Park in Chicago and began Colum- 
bus Hospital of that city which was 
followed rapidly by an orphanage 
and chapel for Italians in Seattle. In 
1905 she founded an orphanage in 
Denver and another in Los Angeles, 
both dedicated to the Queen of 
Heaven. 

Even before these works in the 
States were completed, she had gone 
down to Central America, establish- 
ed a college at Nicaragua and on 
her way back, arranged the foun- 


dation of an orphanage and school. 


in New Orleans. In the year 1899 
alone she opened two elementary 
schools at New York, one in Chi- 
cago, another in Scranton and still 
another in Newark. 

At the same time she established 
an academy for girls in New York 
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and a summer home for orphans in 
New Orleans. When one reviews 
the work done during the 27 years 
in which she labored in the Amer- 
icas, it seems almost impossible that 
it should have been done by one 
woman of very weak health. She 
was about 4o years old when she 
started her American work and 
when she died, 27 years later, she 
left in America and Europe 67 
houses she had founded, including 
convents, schools, orphanages, hos- 
pitals, and there were 2,000 of her 
Sisters working in these widely 
scattered fields. 

The last year of her life was 
spent between her houses in Chi- 
cago, Denver and Los Angeles. 

In April, 1916, despite the oppo- 
sition of the bankers, she established 
Columbus Hospital of Seattle. She 
returned to Los Angeles thinking 
that her health would be improved 
by a prolonged sojourn on the West 
Coast. However, it was a vain hope. 
She returned to Chicago in April 
of 1917 and died at Columbus Hos- 
pital in that city December 22, 1917, 
being about 67 years old. 

During her work in this country 
she became so enamored with 
America that she became an Ameri- 
can citizen. Thus Chicago has the 
distinct honor of giving the first 
beatified person to the U. S. 
Mother Cabrini’s cause has broken 
all modern records for time elapsed 
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between the death of the person and 
her beatification, even the record 
of the Little Flower. From the time 
of her death in the closing days of 
1917 to her beatification _ this 
month, there is an elapse of little 
more than 20 years, a period shorter 
by several years than the elapsed 
time before the beatification of St. 
Therese, the Little Flower. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Munde- 
lein who was in Rome for the cere- 
mony, remarked that it was prob- 
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ver trumpets echoed through the 
great Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
heralding the approach of the Holy 
Father. There was a colorful pro- 
cession of Noble and Swiss Guards 
followed by representatives from all 
of the religious Orders of the 
world. A large number of bishops 
in their white miters, followed by 
all the cardinals of the curia and 
those who came from distant coun- 
tries, escorted the Holy Father as 
he was carried into the Basilica on 





the sedia gestatoria. The Holy 
Father entered to make a solemn, 
infallible | pronouncement that 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, cit- 
izen of the U. S. is numbered 
among the blessed in heaven—the 
first saint of Chicago. 


ably the first time in many cen- 
turies, if not in the history of the 
Church, that a prelate who officiated 
at the funeral services of a person 
should also officiate at the beatifi- 
cation of that same person. 

On the 13th of November the sil- 
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Unique 

A tragedy took place 36 years ago on a farm, hidden in the depths of 
the Pontine Marshes not far from Nettuno. An innocent Italian girl, 
Maria Goretti, had long been subjected to the advances of a youth infatu- 
ated by her beauty. With untiring patience, she continued to reject his 
impassioned ardor, until one day the youth in a frenzy of passion, seized 
a knife, brutally attacked her and left her lying fatally wounded. Two 
days later, Maria Goretti died, but not before forgiving her assassin and 
praying for his conversion. Popularly regarded as having died in defense 
of her purity, Maria Goretti became the object of local veneration, and 
the Cause for her beatification was introduced. Recently released from 
jail, having paid the full penalty of his crime, the repentant assassin spon- 
taneously asked permission to offer evidence on behalf of his victim. White- 
haired and bowed beneath the weight of his years in prison, the man 
appeared in person before the Congregation of Rites to offer the most 
precise testimony of the heroic virtue of the little peasant girl who had 
died at his hands. This moving scene greatly touched all who were present. 


It has justly been called “the Golden Legend of the 2oth century.” 
The Cross (Nov. °38). 
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By J. A. ROGERS 


Condensed from Interracial Review* 


Amazing is the manner in which 
color prejudice vanishes for an 
American Negro the moment he 
touches the soil of Europe. 

The same white “race,” the same 
black “‘race,” yet all the hardships, 
misery, and humiliations that color 
entails in America becomes less 
than a bubble in Europe. And Eu- 
rope is the ancestral home of the 
white man. Surely, if there was an 
inherent antipathy between white 
and black it ought to be strongest 
there. 

In the 12 years I spent, off and 
on, in Europe I did not once see an 
act of color discrimination against 
a black man, except by an occa- 
sional hotel to please a white Ameri- 
can tourist. At such times the hotel 
management did it shamefacedly. 

England is the only country in 
Europe with color prejudice, largely 
due to American influence. Ameri- 
cans cannot spread their propaganda 
so effectively on the continent be- 
cause they often cannot speak the 
languages. But when you get 
away from the larger British cities, 
as London, Manchester, Cardiff, and 
Edinburgh, you find almost no color 
discrimination. And even in the 
large English cities if the Negro is 


Europe 


At home abroad 


light-colored you are likely to find 
no color prejudice. 

On the continent, however, the 
dark Negro will find things really 
in his favor, as he is likely to get 
more attention than the white tour- 
ist or the light-colored Negro, es- 
pecially if he has money. 

Despite what is being said of 
Nazi Germany, I doubt whether a 
well-dressed, well-behaved _ black 
man would be refused accommoda- 
tion in any part of Germany today. 
During my several visits in Ger- 
many, I found no land freer from 
color prejudice. 

Catholic Germany was equally 
free from color prejudice. St. 
Maurice, one of the most popular 
Catholic saints of Germany is every- 
where depicted as an unmixed Ne- 
gro. He is also patron saint of the 
city of Coburg. 

The term, Nordic, is often used 
as a symbol of race prejudice. But 
the true Nordics, the Danes and the 


- Scandinavians, are delightfully free 


from it. In 1928 or ’29, when the 
Americanized proprietor of a tea- 
shop in Stockholm, refused to serve 
a little Afra-American dancer, her 
mother and her manager, the city 
was scandalized, and almost every 
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newspaper took her part, thus in- 
creasing the little dancer’s popular- 
ity tremendously. 

France, too, in spite of the Amer- 
ican invasion, still remains refresh- 
ingly free from color discrimination. 
Indeed, France, more than any other 
of the leading countries of the 
world, has shown the capability of 
the Negro. I know personally scores 
of colored Frenchmen who hold 
high political, judicial and private 
positions. Among these are five 
former cabinet ministers. At the 
dedication of the American pavilion 
at the Paris Colonial Exposition of 
1931, the representative of the 
French government was a_ full- 
blooded African, Blaise Diagne, 
then a Cabinet minister. This led 
the French newspapers to remark 
that the Americans would no doubt 
have felt more at home had one of 
Deputy Diagne’s color come there 
as a coachman instead. 

The | commander-in-chief _ of 
France’s colonial forces for several 
years was a native-born Senegalese, 
General Alfred Dodds. This post 
placed him in command of thou- 
sands of white officers, including 
some generals. Dodds was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme War Council 
during the World War. 

During the World War, the com- 
mander of the Air Defense of Paris 
was Naval Captain S. H. Mortenol, 
a West Indian Negro of unmixed 


descent, who had 205 planes and 
10,000 white men under his com- 
mand. Captain Mortenol was made 
a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Another colored West Indian, 
Senator Henri Lemery, was attor- 
ney-general of France in 1934, in 
the Doumergue Cabinet. He had 
previously been assistant secretary of 
state. The 250,000 colored natives 
of the French West Indies have a 
greater voice in the government of 
France than have the 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the government of the U. S. 

On the French stage, the Negro 
enjoys the same equality. Habib 
Benglia, a native Senegalese, has ap- 
peared as the leading star in several 
dramas and motion picture plays in 
which the other actors and actresses 
were white. This is quite unlike 
the case of the American Negro 
who usually appears as a clown. 

As for the European Catholic, he 
welcomes the black Catholic as a 
brother in Christ. The Holy Father, 
himself, sets the high example, being 
especially kind to black pilgrims. 
Adolph Hodge, a Negro school 
teacher of Brooklyn, who conducts 
an annual tour to Europe, never 
fails to receive an audience with the 
Pope. In several cathedrals of Eu- 
rope, Christ and the Virgin Mary 
are depicted as coal-black. I have 
collected an extensive documenta- 
tion on the subject which leads me 
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to believe that originally the Holy 
Family was portrayed as_ black. 
There are far-fetched explanations 
given for this, but to me it appears 
simple. Was not Christ from the 
Near East? The people there are 
not, and have never been white. 
Americans who have lived in Eu- 
rope for a long time also lose their 
color prejudice. Americans, be it 
remembered, are originally Euro- 
peans, sometimes but one generation 
removed. Why then, should the 
element of color hate be so common 


to do with it. Portugal once had a 
higher percentage of Negroes than 
the U. S. and yet had racial har- 
mony. In Morocco and Egypt 
white and black have always lived 
in peace. 

Finally, let me point out that ab- 
sence of color prejudice has nothing 
whatever to do with radicalism. 
Some of the most conservative peo- 
ple I know are free from it, whilst 
some economic radicals I know are 
full of it. Its absence or presence 
seems to depend solely upon the de- 





gree of real Christianity and real 
humanity in the individual. 


among us, so rare among Europeans? 
Numbers apparently have nothing 
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Christianity vs. Snobbishness 


For many years all first-class colleges for women in the East have 
admitted Negro students. Catholic colleges, however, have bowed to the 
unjust race prejudices of students or alumni and have barred their doors 
to Negroes. This year, however, saw a change which may start a trend 
towards Christianity in race relations in Catholic colleges. For when the 
school year opened at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York City, in the fall it enrolled its first Negro student. 

It is reported that an anonymous letter of protest was issued by an 
infuriated alumnae. However, the majority of the Sacred Heart Alumnae 
rose above racial prejudices and gave their support to Mother Dammann, 
president of the college. 

As Mother Dammann asserted, “This Negro girl is not coming to 
college to make social contacts. She is coming for an education that will 
equip her for the uplifting of her own racial group. She needs such an 
education for leadership among her race. Manhattanville is a Catholic 
college equipped to give it to her. Can we in conscience refuse to admit 
her, when all the first-class Eastern colleges for women admit Negro 


students?” 
St. Augustine’s Messenger (Nov. °37). 











France Looks to Spain and Portugal 


The truth shall make you free 


It is pitiful to observe how little 
either British or Americans know 
of the relations that today bind to- 
gether the peoples of the two great 
nations, France and Spain; a relig- 
ious faith identical, a culture the 
same in root and differing only in 
the varying fruits which that root 
produces in each country, and a 
hierarchy of loyalties, ideas and cus- 
toms possessed in common, which 
should make them brothers in the 
service of truth and civilization. 
That happy comradeship has long 
been delayed by a series of misrep- 
resentative governments in both 
countries, playing at petty politics, 
under the influence of that arch- 
enemy of freedom, the Masonic 
Order. It was endangered more 
than ever a few years ago by a most 
sinister alliance between interna- 
tional finance and the Communist 
power of Russia, with the Masonic 
Order playing liaison officer and the 
prostituted English-language press 
misinforming its world. But it looks 
today as though the long delay 
might be terminated, the danger 
overcome and the two _ peoples 
drawn together, not in the inter- 
nationalism of Communism, but in 
the spirit of Christian friendship. 


By R. BURNHAM CLINTON 
Condensed from The Sign* 


Spain has already spoken in a 
voice of thunder and is on the point 
of thrusting from its borders an 
alien and inhuman tyranny. France 
is gathering its forces for a similar 
effort which, God grant, she may 
accomplish without the horrors of 
civil war. There seems no reason 
why these two great Catholic na- 
tions, with others like minded, 
should not form the nucleus of a 
new unity, Christian and Catholic, 
powerful enough to remould by the 
energy of their common culture the 
civilization of the West and even, 
who knows, the great pagan world 
beyond. 

The ideas and sentiments which 
underlie the French and Spanish 
movements toward national renewal 
on traditional lines are essentially 
Catholic. That they are so gener- 
ally accepted is due to the long de- 
votion of both peoples to the Cath- 
olic Faith. It may be said confi- 
dently that neither in France nor 
Spain can anything radically op- 
posed to this Faith ever secure a 
truly popular support on a national 
scale. That is the cultural back- 
ground and any proposal to build 
or rebuild the institutions of either 
nation, if it hopes for permanence, 
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must conform its principles to that 
background. 

The principles definitely formu- 
lated by the leaders of the new 
Spain, and to which the youth of 
France is turning, meet these re- 
quirements fully. They derive from 
the social and political philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, which the 
Church repeatedly has declared to 
be her own. Within our own time 
our great Pontiff, Pius XI, has defi- 
nitely set upon them the seal of the 
Church’s approval in his Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, so that we may ac- 
cept them with assurance. But the 
problem of making these principles 
of practical effect in the social re- 
construction of a nation is a difficult 
one. 

The honor of making this attempt 
is due to Portugal which, first 
among the nations of the world, has 
established a true Corporative State 
based upon the totality of the nor- 
mal social groups. The Corporative 
State differs from other types of 
political organization in many im- 
portant particulars, but the one that 
it is relevant to emphasize here is 
its effective solution of that knotty 
problem of reconciling the simul- 
taneous existence of a strong cen- 
tral authority with a maximum of 
local liberty. 

That similar claims have been ad- 
vanced on behalf of other nations, 
notably Italy and Austria, I know; 
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but while I would do full justice to 
the efforts of Mussolini and the late 
Dollfuss, I think they must be dis- 
allowed. The corporatism of Italy is 
as yet incomplete, that of Austria 
met its tragic end before full reali- 
zation. But Portugal has succeeded. 
Under the leadership of Oliviera 
Salazar, this small country has fully 
exemplified the truth that God 
chooses the weak to confound the 
strong. 

A deeply religious spirit _per- 
meates the fighting forces of awak- 
ened Spain and many are the stories 
of heroic action expressing the high- 
est type of Christian forgiveness. 

It is not only among the young 
crusading soldiers and their leaders 
in the field that the spirit flames. It 
is the recapture by a whole people 
of the ancient devotion to the Per- 
son of Christ. Already it has work- 
ed miracles, not only at the front 
in the defeat of the enemy but in 
the production of an ordered peace 
behind the lines, capable of reab- 
sorbing the conquered provinces and 
of pacifying their inhabitants so 
long the victims of an alien tyran- 
ny. 

These achievements offer an ob- 
ject lesson of how to go about that 
material reconstruction which may 
be of supreme importance to the 
rest of the world. 

The material achievements of Na- 
tional Spain may be roughly divided 
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into two classes, those that are the 
result of the clear-sighted planning 
of the Provisional Government, and 
those that have been brought about 
by the efforts of the people them- 
selves, coordinated with the plans 
of the government. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
the intelligent observer who is ac- 
quainted with the facts is this: dur- 
ing the two years of civil war pov- 
erty has decreased in Spain. 

This astounding fact is due pri- 
marily to the establishment of an en- 
lightened economic policy that has 
taken advantage of the natural com- 
munity of interest between all the 
elements of production and has 
thus eliminated class rivalries. This 
policy has already begun a distribu- 
tion of land among the peasant 
workers and envisages a contin- 
uance of the process to the point 
where each peasant family shall own 
enough land to enable it to support 
itself in comfort. The plan also 
cares for the proletariat by insuring 
just wages to all the workers. 

To the claim of the Red leaders 
that they were bound to win be- 
cause they possessed all the gold in 
the country, and that a successful 
war could not be waged without re- 
serves of money, Franco replied, “We 
shall show them that order is worth 
more than gold.” His words are 
justified in the event. The neces- 
sary monetary reserve has been built 
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up from nothing. On Sept. 30, 
1936, the Nationalist government 
voted a credit of 60,000,000 pesetas 
as aid to Spanish agriculture. 

One of the most striking exam- 
ples of Nationalist prosperity is to 
be found in the great campaign or- 
ganized for the health of the nation, 
and especially the fight against tu- 
berculosis. 

One of the most fruitful of all 
Franco’s achievements, alike for the 
conduct of the war and for the 
peaceful advancement of the nation, 
was the coordination of the work 
of various private groups into a sin- 
gle undivided national effort. 

What, perhaps, the world does 
not realize is the complete lack of 
discrimination against their late 
enemies in the work of relief. In- 
deed a special effort is made for the 
rescue of the children of Red sym- 
pathizers, many of whose fathers 
are still fighting for the enemy; and 
this work is carried on according to 
the dictum that these children must 
never be separated from their homes 
where such exist. Here again, as 
everywhere in this great Spanish ex- 
periment, adherence to Catholic 
principles is fully justified, for, in- 
stead of compromising the belief 
of the children, it is winning their 
elders back to the Faith. 

There are two tests that I should 
like to submit to the sceptical. The 
first of these, which anyone may 
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make for the price of a daily paper, 
is simply the steadily increasing 
value among the currencies of the 
world of the Nationalist peseta in 
spite of civil war, an increase re- 
markable enough in itself and ren- 
dered all the more convincing by the 
corresponding depreciation of the 
peseta issued by the authority that 
still has the effrontery to call itself 
the “legitimate government.” 

The second test is even more con- 
clusive. This summer the Gen- 
eralissimo has made a move that 
should greatly hasten the enlighten- 
ing effect of time—he has thrown 
open Nationalist Spain to tourists, 
so that anyone who wishes can see 
for himself. 

The eyes of intelligent French 
leaders are turned towards Portu- 
gal and Spain today to find a prac- 
tical model, for they cannot fail to 
perceive the phenomenal success at- 
tending the corporative experiment 
in those countries. 

It is to the problem of these re- 
organizations and their success that 
the French are directing their atten- 
tion and I think that I am justified 


in summing up their conclusions ° 


as follows: 

The Catholic conception of society 
is the true one. A nation is intrin- 
sically corporative in character and 
its health depends on the unretarded 
growth of these autonomous natural 
groups and their incorporation in 
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the political organization. For this 
several conditions are necessary. 

In the first place there is needed 
a central authority strong enough to 
govern, that is, to oppose success- 
fully any single class or group, with- 
in the national borders when such 
show signs of interfering with the 
legitimate interests of others. This 
in itself explains what has happened 
in Italy. The strong Fascist gov- 
ernment under the leadership of 
Mussolini has, for the first time in 
the modern epoch, checked the 
blighting activity of the terrible 
financial oligarchy that has extended 
its control over most of the great 
powers of the world. 

This has been sufficient to allow 
the Italians to resume a normal eco- 
nomic life and to restore prosperity; 
yet as it stands it contains a real 
element of danger because the State 
does not fully conform to the nature 
of the nation which it governs and 
is therefore more or less apart from 
it. It is consequently arbitrary in 
the exercise of its authority and in 
unenlightened hands may become 
tyrannical. But this danger has 
been eliminated in the case of Portu- 
gal by adherence to the full corpor- 
ative principle which makes of the 
State a true reflection of the essen- 
tial elements of the nation encourag- 
ing the normal groups to a vigorous 
growth and protecting their local 
autonomies. 
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The Corporative State is thus a 
return to the most authentic form of 
Catholic political philosophy, but no 
political form however sound can of 
itself insure the maintenance of 
social health or the maximum of 
social achievement. For this it is 
necessary that the right kind of poli- 
tical organization should have, so 
to speak, a setting in a congruous 
culture or way of life, that is, that 
the people over whom its authority 
extends should be animated towards 
it and towards each other by that 
Catholic spirit of good will and mu- 
tual cooperation that has wrought 
the achievement in Spain. 

The three countries, Italy, Portu- 
gal and Spain, illustrate three steps 
in that return to Catholic principles 
which is necessary to solve the social 
problems of our age, each one mark- 
ing a more complete return than the 
one preceding it. 

Thus in Italy we see Canon Law 
adopted as the law of the land and a 
beginning of the corporative organ- 
ization, yet the State is totalitarian; 
in Portugal the State is founded 
wholly on Catholic principles and, 
though religion is not taught in the 
state schools, its leader has explicitly 
stated that Portugal recognized a 
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Herr Fiilop-Miller truly says, “Bolshevism aims at more than the con- 
fiscation of private property; it is trying to confiscate human dignity.” 
From Lenin by Christopher Hollis (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1938). 
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law superior to that of the State or 
the will of the people who compose 
it, the Christian moral law. But 
Spain, perhaps because of the mar- 
tyrdom it has endured, has made the 
full return and recognizes the teach- 
ings of the Church as the sure guide 
in politics as in the social life of the 
people, proclaiming itself to be as 
Catholic today as in the most de- 
voted periods of its long and glor- 
ious history. 

These are some of the conclusions 
that many of the French are coming 
to. I have no doubt that when the 
new generation takes over the direc- 
tion of French affairs and undertakes 
the necessary work of social recon- 
struction we shall see embodied 
there the best features of her prede- 
cessors in this great work and the 
emergence of a wholly Catholic na- 
tion. When the time comes and 
these four great countries of the 
West form a Catholic Latin union, 
bound together by the strong ties of 
a common Faith and culture and a 
common need for defense against 
the alien and inhuman forces that 
now threaten them, the gravest dan- 
gers of this materialist age will be 
in recession and civilized men may 
breathe easily once more. 
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A Non-Euclidean Morality 


By F. J. SHEED 


Condensed from Columbia* 


When | heard that Einstein 


had addressed the young people of 
Swarthmore College on the question 
of how human beings should behave 
towards one another, I knew in- 
stantly what he would say. I scarce- 
ly needed to read the speech: in fact, 
I could have written it. The adven- 
tures of great scientists in the field 
of Ethics do not vary much: they 
know that their own science is diffi- 
cult and they think that Ethics is 
easy. The result is always the same. 
Men who talk like giants on their 
own subjects talk like the seven 
friends of Snow White on Ethics. 
What, for Einstein, is morality? 
It is “a sociable interest in a happier 
lot for all men”; and this is “a stand- 
point from which all questions 
which arise in life could and should 
be judged.” Morality, then, is a 
desire to let all men have what will 
make them happy; and whatever 
action we are about to take we must 
judge by asking ourselves whether 


it is likely to make all men happy. 


or not. Nothing could sound more 
attractive. You might carve those 
words in letters of gold; you might 
turn them into a sonorous poem; 
you might chant them. You might, 
in fact, do anything with them save 


Be good, sweet maid 


put them into practice; for they are 
the death of all action. If you really 
took that principle seriously, you 
would never do anything at all. 

Just consider. You have to decide 
whether you will do a particular 
thing or refrain from doing it. The 
test is whether it will tend to make 
all men happy or not. Consider the 
enormous variety of men, their enor- 
mous variety of human desires, the 
extraordinary way in which the un- 
likeliest results flow unforeseeably 
from the simplest causes, the ques- 
tion of what constitutes well-being 
in the various spheres of human ac- 
tion. All these things you will be 
studying. Meanwhile the action, 
whatever it was, does not get done. 
Einstein’s principle here is that any 
action is right which will have the 
result of making people happy: in 
other words, the end justifies the 
means: but, alas, the search for the 
end is endless. Anyone who has 
mixed with men knows what would 
happen in practice: we should do 
the thing we wanted to do, convinc- 
ing ourselves pretty easily that the 
sum of human happiness would be 
the gainer. 

Let us consider a sufficiently com- 
mon example. You covet your neigh- 
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bor’s wife. Applying Einstein’s rule, 
you ask yourself whether it will be 
better for the happiness of all men 
that she should leave her husband 
and come to you, or should stay 
with her husband and leave you 
mutely longing. Assuming that in 
your emotional state you are capable 
of thinking about the matter con- 
nectedly, you will probably begin 
rather like this: “If I take her, it 
will make her happy and me happy; 
it will make my present wife and 
her present husband unhappy. That 
makes two each way, so we are 
where we started. Also it would 
make her eldest daughter, who hates 
her anyhow, quite blissful; but it 
would probably be bad for the two 
younger children. . . . But would 
it necessarily make her husband per- 
manently unhappy? He might 
marry some perfectly ideal wife, in 
which case he would not be the 
loser; or he might take to drink, 
turn deeply cynical and begin to 
seduce other men’s wives.” 

By this time you would realize 
that you had not the faintest chance 
of deciding what the ultimate re- 
sult would be of your action in terms 
of human happiness. You might 
then try a different line: “It is 
bound to be better for society as a 
whole that each person should pair 
off with the person he loves best at 
any given moment, no matter what 
the effect may be on that outworn 



















institution called the family.” You 
could say this, but you could not 
even persuade yourself that you had 
proved it, without a study—which 
might well prove to be a lifelong 
study—of the function of the family 
in human affairs. I doubt if you 
would be in the emotional state 
even to begin such a course of study. 
By this time you would probably 
say: “What the hell! I love her and 
I am going to have her.” Which is 
exactly what you would have said 
without the aid of Einstein’s prin- 
ciple; unless by chance you had 
heard and believed the word of 
Christ that no adulterer shall enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

This last phrase brings us to a 
question that Einstein does not con- 
sider at all: the object of our actions 
must be to make all men happy: 
but if there is a hereafter, how are 
we to know whether our actions 
will tend to make men happy here- 
after. It is all very well to say that 
we do not know whether there is a 
hereafter or not. If we do not 
know, then we lack a piece of 
knowledge vitally necessary to the 
application of the principle Einstein 
has suggested for us. Obviously we 
had better start in to study that 
question, too. For if there is a life 
hereafter, it will last so immeasur- 
ably longer than the life here that 
it would be trifling with the prin- 
ciple not to find out whether hap- 
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piness is going to continue beyond 
this life. 

Einstein thinks that this general 
feeling of desire that other people 
should be happy is sufficient if only 
we will follow it out and that rules 
of conduct morally binding upon 
all are neither discoverable nor de- 
sirable. In case we might not get 
the point, he says in so many words: 
“We must not only tolerate differ- 
ences between individuals and be- 
tween groups, but we should indeed 
welcome them and look upon them 
as an enriching of our existence.” 
Of course he does not mean it; and 
if he were accustomed to thinking 
in this field he would not have said 
it. All this talk of tolerating differ- 
ences always has, as its unspoken 
implication, that the differences 
should be not too different. All this 
talk of toleration implies that there 
are certain things which are of 
course intolerable: but with the 
phrase “of course” we are back to 
dogma and intolerance. 

No one in his senses can tolerate 
everything; and when a man boasts 
of his tolerance, he is merely say- 
ing that he tolerates the things that 
he regards as tolerable; and this is 
equivalent to saying nothing at all. 
Thus when Einstein says that we 
must not only tolerate differences 
but welcome them “as an enriching 
of existence,” he obviously does not 
welcome that difference of view 


December 


which causes the Hindus to prosti- 
tute small children in the service 
of the Temple. I feel certain Ein- 
stein would regard this with horror; 
but why should he be right and 
they wrong? After all, there are 
an awful lot of Hindus! Nor, I 
imagine, does he welcome that dif- 
ference of outlook which causes the 
Chinese to expose unwanted babies. 
This, too, he probably regards with 
horror; but again, why should he 
be right and the Chinese wrong? 
After all, their civilization is a good 
deal older than ours. 

Indeed, there is an instance which 
for Dr. Einstein cuts closer. If he 
really wants to tolerate, nay wel- 
come, differences, he has a first-rate 
opportunity to prove that he means 
what he says by welcoming Hitler. 
I have no doubt that Hitler, too, 
would say that he was acting in 
the interests of human happiness by 
persecuting people whom he holds 
to be enemies of human happiness. 
On Christian principles, we could 
answer such a claim with ease, and 
the Pope has, in fact, answered it. 
But the instance merely serves to 
show that Einstein has not thought 
of one of the principal difficulties 
in the application of his principle: 
the question of what you are to do 
about people who are vigorously and 
continuously acting in a way con- 
trary to the interests of human hap- 
piness. And if you decide, as he 
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obviously does, that such people 
must be suppressed, then we return 
to the problem of deciding who are 
these people and what are the ac- 
tions which are essentially against 
human happiness. It would be a 
sight not consoling to the philoso- 
pher for two peoples to be slaugh- 
tering each other in the interests of 
human happiness for lack of a fixed 
rule of right and wrong. 

So much for what Einstein re- 
gards as a sufficient moral principle 
for the guidance of all men. But 
he sees a difficulty: “How can we 
make our teaching so potent in the 
emotional life of man that its influ- 
ence should withstand the pressure 
of the elemental psychic forces in 
the individual?” In other words, 
even when we have told men that 
they must always act for the general 
happiness and not simply for their 
own selfish interests, how are we 
going to get them to do it? Be- 
tween knowing what is right and 
doing it, there is a great gulf fixed. 
It is good that Einstein should see 
the problem. What is more, he sees 
how the problem was solved in the 
past. However out of date his views 
may be as to the origin of the idea 
of God, he does see that to attach 
morality to religion did give moral- 
ity a greater hold upon human con- 
duct. Clearly he does not under- 
stand the nature of that hold; but 
he sees that there was one. And 
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having pointed out that the growth 
of the natural sciences meant a 
weakening of the religious senti- 
ment of the people, he draws the 
logical consequence that “the tradi- 
tional close link between religion 
and morals” has also been weak- 
ened; and this “has brought with 
it... a serious weakening of moral 
thought and sentiment . . . a main 
cause for the barbarization of politi- 
cal ways in our time.” The problem 
now is how we are to nurture the 
moral sense, since it no longer has 
religion to support it. 

This, I say, he states as the prob- 
lem for our day. You may find 
it hard to believe me when I add 
that he does not even suggest a 
solution. I have read his address 
again and again to see if there is 
something I have overlooked. The 
fact remains: he not only does not 
suggest a solution, but he is clearly 
quite unaware that he has not sug- 
gested one. The solution usually 
given by the agnostic is dismissed 
by Einstein early in the address in 
the crushing phrase: “The emotions 
of love, of pity and of friendship 
are too weak and too cramped to 
lead to a tolerable state of human 
society.” 

But the problem remains, and we 
may rejoice that Einstein saw it as 
a problem even if it could not hold 
his attention for long enough to 
allow him to see that it was the 
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prime thing needing a solution. The 
trouble is that no solution is pos- 
sible short of two lines of study 
which the great scientist has not yet 
had time to make. He has seen that 
the connection with religion helped 
morality; but he has regarded this 
rather as a fortunate accident than 
as something inherent in the very 
nature of things. He obviously re- 
gards the old-time alliance between 
religion and morality as a device 
invented by moralists anxious to 
find a strong ally for their fragile 
protege. 

The notion of the moral law as 
really expressing the real will of a 
real God, the notion that this real 
God really made us so that the laws 
He has given for our conduct are 
in the truest sense Maker’s Instruc- 
tions—all this has clearly not oc- 
curred to him at all. The reality of 
God, the relation of the moral law 
to God’s understanding of the be- 
ings He made—these are the two 
lines of study that our lecturer must 
pursue if he is even to glimpse the 
answer to his problem. Men will 
know what is right, if they know 
what their Maker has commanded 
and forbidden; they will have an 
intellectual reason for doing what 
is right if they realize that these 
laws express God’s knowledge of 
the beings He made; and a moral 
and emotional reason for doing 


what is right, if they grasp that 
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these laws are the expression not 
only of infinite knowledge and in- 
finite power but of infinite love. 

The moral of the whole episode 
seems to be that Einstein, like prac- 
tically all the writers who discuss 
the question of morals from a non- 
Christian point of view, has failed 
to grasp the enormous difficulty of 
right conduct. I hate even to seem 
to sneer; but I cannot help thinking 
that all these men would learn 
something of great practical value 
if, like Catholics, they practiced the 
examination of conscience. In the 
utterances of all of them we Cath- 
olics miss something—there is no 
suggestion that they themselves find 
morality difficult. 

They appear to have no tempta- 
tions, nor even to know of such 
things. Their problem always is 
how to persuade the world at large 
to live up to their own high stand- 
ard. They do not precisely treat this 
as an easy problem; in fact they 
admit that it is difficult. But they 
have not the faintest notion how 
dificult: if they knew themselves 
better, I think they would. But to 
anyone who looks upon the turbu- 
lent race of men (seeing himself 
mixed up in the turbulence) the 
problem of bringing them to behave 
rightly towards one another is ap- 
pallingly difficult. 

To see Einstein approaching that 
great storm of human passion, 
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greed, lust and hatred, and urging 
it to take “a sociable interest in a 
happier lot for all men” is very 
pathetic. It is exactly on a level 
with Canute ordering the waves to 
come no higher. Only the meagerest 
sins and the most anaemic passions 
would yield to the call “to look 
upon social problems as so many 
opportunities for joyous service to- 
wards a better life.” The worser 
life, alas, has its joys, too, and they 
are horribly potent. You cannot 
meet a story of temptation with 
“moral foundation” which may not 
be “objectively valid.” Something 
far more dynamic is needed to meet 
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forces so explosive. Against all the 
destructive powers of human per- 
sonality seeking its own will, noth- 
ing will avail save the Divine Per- 
sonality, seen closest by us men in 
Christ our Lord. 

That Dr. Einstein should think 
human passion so easily controllable 
is a tribute to his own innocence. 
Indeed, one feels as one reads that 
here is a simple, kindly soul. And 
as I read on through this address 
to the young people of Swarthmore, 
I seemed to hear the faint dim echo 
of the last Victorian voice declaim- 
ing, “Be good, sweet maid.” Let us 
hope she will. 
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T ime-piece 


In the “ages of faith” time was often measured by the recital 
of prayers; it took so many Paternosters, for instance, to boil an egg! 
Manuals of ceremonies still say that before the service on Good Fri- 
day, the sacred ministers should prostrate themselves on the altar- 
steps for the space of a Miserere, and that at the emisit spiritum in the 
Passion all should kneel for the space of a Paternoster, though, of 
course, one does not actually say these prayers. So, too, in the Divine 
Office, the Paternoster, said completely in silence at the beginning 
and end of the hours (not the Paternoster of which one says the 
first and last words aloud, for this, like the Credo, has its origin in 
the “discipline of the secret”), probably was a measure of time to 
recollect oneself, put oneself in the presence of God or meditate some 
suggestion contained in the office just sung. Before Matins and 
Prime and after Compline a bit more time, the space of a Credo, 
was allotted. The Ave Maria only came in with Pius V. The Pater- 
noster before the Confiteor at Compline may have been a measure 
of time for a brief examination of conscience. 


Ronald Pilkington in a letter to the Catholic Herald (21 Oct. ’38). 








The Church Policy of Mein Kampf 


By EDWARD QUINN 
Condensed from The Tablet* 


It is now clear that the persecu- 
tion of Christianity in Germany is 
not simply due to the excesses of 
certain radical elements at present 
in power, but arises inevitably from 
the principles of National-Socialism. 
What those principles are can be 
traced in Mein Kampf, although its 
author, Adolph Hitler, only treats of 
the Church obditer, and then never 
at length. In understanding his at- 
titude, two considerations must be 
kept in mind. 

The first is that he is absolutely 
sincere. He may in effect be a cruel 
persecutor, but there is no doubt 
that his ideas and actions are the 
direct consequence of his deep con- 
viction of his mission for Germany. 

The second is that, in common 
with many Austrians of his time, 
he views the Church from a purely 
natural standpoint. A partial rea- 
son for this is that, though bap- 
tized as a Catholic, he was never 
given a genuinely Christian educa- 
tion. This, however, is not the com- 
plete explanation, for the same atti- 
tude can be noticed again and again 
in National-Socialists who are well 
versed in their religion, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. The condi- 
tions in the Hapsburg Empire and 


What to expect 


the all-too-human side of the Church 
which was there exhibited, had a 
great deal to do with the fostering 
of this critical spirit which, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, must be 
accepted at least as a fact. 

Hitler’s views on the Church in 
the Hapsburg Empire are expressed 
in connection with his description 
of the Pan-German movement as it 
stood at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. He furnished the reason which 
led to the Los von Rom policy of 
the Party in a way which shows that 
he regarded them as genuine griev- 
ances. They may be reduced to 
three: the Hapsburgs’ misuse of re- 
ligious institutions to reduce Austria 
to a Slav State (exemplified in the 
placing of Czech priests in purely 
German parishes), the fact that the 
Czech priest put his nation first, and 
the German his Church—“Just as 
the Czech priest regarded his na- 
tion subjectively and the Church 
merely objectively, so the German 
priest was subjectively devoted to 
the Church and remained objectived 
in regard to the nation”—and final- 
ly, the need to create a national 
Church which would head the divi- 
sions among the Germans. 

This thought of the unity and 
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exaltation of the German race is 
fundamental in Hitler’s outlook. So 
long as the Churches contribute to 
the glory of the nation, or at least 
do not oppose it, they may be al- 
lowed to continue unmolested in 
their purely spiritual activities. “Po- 
litical parties have nothing to do 
with religious problems so long as 
they do not undermine the man- 
ners and morals of the race.” The 
National-Socialist Party is concerned, 
however, with the Jewish problem, 
and this with justification, for: 
First: Judaism is not a religious 
problem at all, but political. “On 
this first and greatest lie, that Juda- 
ism is not a race but a religion, still 
more lies are built up by an in- 
evitable logic.” “It is one of the 
cleverest tricks ever discovered to 
allow this [Jewish] State to be re- 
garded as a religion.” It was one 
of the mistakes of the old Austria 
that “a drop of baptismal water 
saved both business and Judaism.” 
Second: Judaism is the greatest and 
deadliest enemy of the race, and 
therefore must be the first object of 
the National-Socialist attack. Third: 
The Churches, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, have failed to understand the 
problem. Protestantism has, indeed, 
furthered the interests of the Ger- 
man people in purely internal affairs, 
in deepening the national spirit, en- 
riching the language, defending 
German freedom, but, because of its 


mistaken attitude to Judaism, it has 
been hostile towards any attempt to 
save the nation from “its deadliest 
enemy.” In the Jewish question, do 
not both Confessions today take up 
a standpoint that corresponds neither 
to the interests of the nation nor 
to the real need of religion. 

The Churches have betrayed a 
woeful lack of understanding for 
the needs of European, and particu- 
larly German, humanity. “While 
both Confessions maintain missions 
in Asia and Africa . . . with very 
moderate results . . . they lose mil- 
lions upon millions in Europe.” In- 
stead of overwhelming negroes with 
missions “that they neither want 
nor understand,” the two Christian 
Churches ought to teach our Euro- 
pean humanity that it is a work 
more pleasing to God to take pity 
on a poor but healthy orphan child 
than to give life to a sickly one, 
“bringing only misfortune and sor- 
row to itself and the rest of the 
world.” The disagreement between 
Protestantism and Catholicism had 
also been disastrous to national 
unity, and is exploited by the Jews 
for that reason. 

The Churches, however, are not 
to be destroyed, but reformed, united 
and subordinated, after which they 
may be regarded as “valuable sup- 
ports for the maintenance of our 
people.” Their Founder, Christ, was 
crucified becaused He opposed the 
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Jew who, then as now, saw in re- 
ligion only a means to business suc- 
cess. The Catholic Church, too, 
retains its hold on the masses 
through its insistence on fixed dog- 
mas and through a celibate clergy 
recruited mainly from the people; 
it can thus help the Party to win 
the masses and teach the latter their 
duty towards the State. 

Particularly interesting is the 
paragraph: “For the politician the 
measure of the worth of a religion 
is to be indicated less through any 
of its deficiencies than through the 
value of a visibly better substitute. 
But so long as the latter fails to 
appear, that which is at hand can 
only be demolished by fools and 
criminals.” In other words, Chris- 
tianity is only to be maintained until 
National-Socialism is shown to be a 
more satisfactory religion. 

Herein lies the importance of Na- 
tional-Socialism as a Weltan- 
schauung. The political part is 
merely a means to the establishment 
of a totalitarian State which will be 
directed according to the principles 
of an all-embracing and utterly in- 
tolerant philosophy of life. The 
central idea of this philosophy and 
the purpose of the State and party 
is the maintenance and perfecting of 
Aryan race-purity. In striving after 
this end, the State may be assisted 
by the Church, but the latter is 
definitely a subordinate partner. In 


fact, all that is really sacred in this 
world becomes the affair of the 
State, and the Church’s sphere of in- 
fluence seems to be non-existent. 
“There is only one most sacred 
human right, and this right is at 
the same time a most sacred duty, 
namely: to take care that the blood 
remain pure in order, through the 
preservation of the best manhood, 
to create the possibility of a nobler 
development of these beings. A peo- 
ple’s State will therefore, first of all, 
have to raise marriage out of the 
condition of being a perpetual dis- 
honor to the race in order to give 
to it the consecration of that institu- 
tion which is called to produce im- 
ages of the Lord, and not monstros- 
ities midway between men and 
apes.” 

Those who hoped that the Church 
would readily submit to the new 
movement have been confounded, 
and those who looked for a modifi- 
cation of Hitlerism have been even 
more gravely disappointed. The 
reason, again, is given in Mein 
Kampf: “Political parties are prepar- 
ed to compromise, Weltanschauung- 
en never.” And to explain the pres- 
ent situation we may let the Fuehrer 
have the last word. “Only in the 
struggle of two Weltanschauungen 
with one another is the weapon of 
brutal force, used persistently and 
ruthlessly, capable of bringing about 
a decision for the side it supports.” 








The Laughing Saint 


To speak of Cervantes is to think 
automatically of Don Quixote. In 
like fashion, to speak of Mexican 
martyrs is to think instantly of 
Father Miguel Pro, though this may 
at first glance seem somewhat 
strange. For Father Pro was only 
one of several hundred priests and 
laymen who were put to death in 
Mexico during the height of the 
fierce religious persecution under the 
dictator, Calles, in the years 1926-29. 
Moreover, he had been in the thick 
of the fight barely 16 months at the 
time of his execution, and, further, 
there was nothing unusual about his 
execution which would serve to 
place him above the other martyrs. 
Indeed, his death was actually much 
less painful than that of many others 
who, before being killed, were 
‘ forced to endure torture surpassing 
description. 

And yet, from the very moment 
of his martyrdom in 1927, Father 
Pro has been enshrined in the hearts 
of the Mexican people, who exert 
themselves to show him the greatest 
veneration and devotion possible. 
Pictures of him are sold along with 
those of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
and of the saints in front of all the 
churches of the capital which are 
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allowed to remain open. The faith- 
ful pray to him regularly, they 
make Novenas to him, and in a 
steady stream come their reports of 
favors and graces which seem mira- 
culous in nature and which appar- 
ently are gained through his inter- 
cession. 

How, then, does Father Pro have 
such a claim upon the love and the 
prayers of the Catholics of Mexico? 
To me the answer lies principally 
in the fact that he, probably better 
than any other of the martyrs, sym- 
bolized the spirit of opposition of 
the people to the unjust persecution. 
His attitude was constantly one of 
self-sacrifice and of love and service 
for others. Our question is further 
answered by the additional fact that, 
in a certain sense, Father Pro is 
the greatest leader the Mexican peo- 
ple have had in their century-long 
religious struggle with the radical 
minorities which through force of 
arms have managed to remain in 
control of the State. 

It can easily be seen that Father 
Pro truly was such a leader, because, 
through his unbelievable activity 
(despite a very real ailment of the 
stomach), his deep love for and in- 
terest in the workingman, his breath- 
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taking audacity, and his many 
escapes from Calles’ secret agents, he 
became the amazement of his Su- 
periors, the idol of the people, and 
a terror to the government. The 
Catholics of the capital unconscious- 
ly took their cue from his calm 
defiance of the persecutors, and 
quickly they rallied behind the lead- 
ership which all unwittingly he 
began to exercise. It was only nat- 
ural, then, that the faithful should 
adopt him as their own martyr 
when finally he was imprisoned and 
shot to death. 

As a young man he was most 
popular in the social life of the 
younger set. His popularity resulted 
from a winning personality and wit- 
tiness and cleverness so natural, so 
lasting, and so pronounced as to 
win for him a few years after his 
death the very apt title of “God’s 
Jester.” Moreover, he could put on 
a show with the guitar or the cas- 
tanets, he could act, impersonate, 
mimic, or parodize, and he was at 
his best in quick-witted repartee. 

In July of 1926 Father Pro, 37 
years old, came to Mexico City. His 
16 months were to be more than 
filled with excitement, danger, and 
activity. The calm administration 
of his priestly duties in the face of 
fearsome odds, his enormous energy 
in all Church endeavors, his ability 
to elude the secret police, and the 
great response he instantly inspired 
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in the Catholics of the capital soon 
made him a marked man. His 
name was placed by the government 
on its “wanted” list, and such were 
the humiliations he handed the 
10,000 secret police of Calles that 
before long he was at the top of 
the list. 

With much courage and resource- 
fulness he began to arrange and give 
retreats. And his success with them 
was truly phenomenal, particularly 
when we consider that he was not 
dealing with hand-picked groups of 
fervent Catholics but with all sorts 
of persons, many of them at the out- 
set definitely antagonistic to what 
he was preaching. Once he had as 
his audience about 80 hardened 
chauffeurs, and the end of the re- 
treat saw 12 remarkable conversions 
and all 80 of them at Communion. 
Another time, he faced a group of 
government employes and likewise 
won them over. Once he even con- 
ducted one of these “Retreats under 
fire,” as he called them, in a build- 
ing opposite the Palace of Justice 
and very close to the home of the 
Procurator-General. 

He also established “Eucharistic 
Stations,” to use another of his own 
terms. These were places where he, 
secretly and in violation of the de- 
crees of Calles, would say Mass, hear 
confessions, and distribute Com- 
munion. The houses he used for 
such activities had to be changed 
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constantly, or else used only occa- 
sionally, owing to the vigilance of 
the secret police. In carrying out 
this ambitious program, in which 
he daily distributed in many places 
a total of several hundred Com- 
munions and on First Fridays as 
many as 1,500, Father Pro had to 
call on all his ability as an actor 
and impersonator, skillfully and fre- 
quently changing his disguise. The 
same talents were put to use in his 
constant visits to the jails, where 
he contrived to carry out his priestly 
functions without detection, even 
after he had become a hunted man. 

The A. C. J. M. (Association of 
Mexican Catholic Youth), profited 
mightily from the cooperation of 
Father Pro. For instance, he chose 
about 150 members and formed of 
them a Committee for Religious 
Instruction. Prepared by Father Pro 
himself, these young men_ stood 
ready to go forth at any time and 
give speeches or religious confer- 
ences anywhere in the city or else- 
where, and the calls for their serv- 
ices became increasingly frequent. 

From February of 1927 until his 
death one of the activities closest to 
the heart of Father Pro was the care 
of the poor. Enlisting the aid of 
various charitable Catholics, both 
men and women, he began modestly 
by soliciting contributions with 
which to meet the needs of a few 
worthy families in dire want. By 
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November he was supporting close 
to 100 families, and both he and 
his helpers were seeking donations 
from almost anyone they might 
meet. 

As he was operating in constant 
defiance of the Calles decrees, it was 
inevitable that Father Pro should 
have numerous skirmishes with the 
secret police. Yet even in these mo- 
ments of real danger his natural 
inclination toward gaiety never de- 
serted him. Nothing seemed to 
delight him more than to come in 
contact with these government 
agents and outwit them, which he 
invariably did. 

One dawn as he neared the house 
where his congregation was waiting 
for him to come and say Mass, he 
detected two secret agents outside. 
Rather than go away and leave to 
their fate the faithful who were in- 
side, he calmly walked up to the 
door, with an air of importance 
jotted down the number of the 
house in a notebook, opened his coat 
as if showing them his badge, and, 
after receiving their salute, entered 
the house. But the terrified congre- 
gation would not think of permit- 
ting him to say Mass, despite his 
observation that, with the police out- 
side guarding the place, they could 
hardly be safer. So he went out as 
he came in, receiving two more 
splendid salutes as he departed. 

On another occasion two govern- 
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ment agents were shadowing him 
as he turned a corner and met a 
Catholic lady whom he knew. With 
his customary quick-wittedness, he 
put her wise with a wink, took her 
by the arm, and threw the agents 
completely off the track as they 
rounded the corner a few moments 
later and saw nothing but a stroll- 
ing pair of lovers! 

One evening while leaving a place 
where he was giving a retreat, he 
noticed that two men were watch- 
ing him. Boldly approaching them, 
he asked for a match. They replied 
that he could get one in a store. He 
moved off and they followed, mak- 
ing every turn that he did. Obvi- 
ously these men were also the secret 
police. He took a taxi; they did 
likewise. Learning that his chauf- 
feur was a Catholic, Father Pro told 
the lad to slow down after rounding 
the next corner, in order that he 
might jump off. Removing his cap, 
he jumped while the car was still 
going at a good pace. Quickly pick- 
ing himself up, he slouched against 
a tree right on the curb, in plain 
view. Some seconds later his pur- 
suers shot past, never dreaming that 
the man they almost grazed with 
their fender was the one they 
sought. 

On Nov. 15, 1927, some bombs 
were thrown at a car in which Gen- 
eral Obregon, former President, was 
riding in Chapultepec Park. The 
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night of November 18th the police, 
at last finding his place of hiding, 
arrested Father Pro and his brothers, 
Humberto and Roberto as they slept. 
Along with Luis Segura Vilchis, a 
splendid young engineer, and Juan 
Tirado, a poor peon, they were ac- 
cused of being responsible for the 
attempt on Obregon’s life and were 
incarcerated in the dungeons of the 
Prefecture of Police. 

Despite the utter absurdity of the 
charge and the complete lack of 
evidence, all of the prisoners except 
Roberto were on the morning of 
November 23, without any indict- 
ment, trial, or other legal procedure, 
suddenly brought up from their cells 
and shot in the then famous “Gar- 
den of Death.” Roberto was saved 
at the last moment through the 
efforts of the Argentinian Minister. 
Even had the prisoners been guilty 
as charged, the maximum penalty 
under the law would have been im- 
prisonment for eight to 12 years. 
But Calles, when reminded by his 
chief of police of how illegal the 
executions would be under the cir- 
cumstance, replied: “I do not want 
formalities, what I want is fact.” 

And so, with these executions 
Calles rid himself of a thorn in his 
side and Father Pro realized his 
burning desire of drawing “a win- 
ning number.” But every newspaper 
correspondent in Mexico City, both 
local and foreign and including even 
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such radical defenders of the gov- 
ernment as Carleton Beals, vigor- 
ously denounced Calles for these 
murders. 

The deaths of these four martyrs 
were truly beautiful, but their funer- 
als were positively inspiring. Many 
thousands filed past Father Pro’s 
coffin in the few hours it lay in his 
father’s house before the procession 
to the cemetery began in the after- 
noon of November 24th. With an all- 
white hearse bearing Father Pro in 
an all-white coffin, the funeral cor- 
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tége started on its way. Very shortly, 
however, the procession was con- 
verted into a triumphal march, for 
the crowd of 15,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons, sensing the true nature and 
significance of the occasion, moved 
along to cries of “Hail, Christ the 
King!” and “Hail, Holy Martyrs!” 

It seems reasonable to hope and 
believe that some day Miguel Au- 
gustin Pro will be canonized. As 
one of his biographers suggests, he 
may eventually come to be known 
as “The Laughing Saint.” 
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Christmas Counsel 


“Do's” for Christmas 


Do be a child for once, among 
children if possible. 


Do remember that poor lonely 
soul who would love to know you 


had thought of her. 


Do look frightfully surprised and 
pleased when you open Jack’s pres- 
ent—even though you found out 
what it was weeks ago. 


Do keep a list of what you are 
giving, or someone will be in danger 
of receiving hankies from you three 
years running. 


Do push your troubles to one side 
for the time being. They may have 
disappeared by the time you look 
around for them again. 


Do start your Christmas celebra- 
tion with Mass and Communion. 


J J 


“Dont’s” for Christmas 


Don’t spend a lot more money 
than you can afford. Your friends 
would much rather you didn’t. 


Don’t leave everything to the last 
minute. 


Don’t forget that to make others 
happy you must be happy yourself. 


Don’t banish poor old Father 
Christmas or Santa Claus. The chil- 


dren still love them. 


Don’t envy those who are spend- 
ing Christmas in expensive hotels. 
They probably won’t enjoy them- 
selves half as much as you will. 


Don’t forget the real meaning of 
Christmas. 


Don’t spend Christmas in the 
state of mortal sin. 


A “New Zealand paper” quoted by The Liguorian (Dec. ’37). 








The Girl in the Chair 


By MICHAEL MORAN 
Condensed from The Far Eas#® 


A sedan chair with its shafts 
resting on the shoulders of the car- 
riers, came into the cemetery. We 
stared in wonder. Riding in a chair 
usually means a festive occasion. 
Who could be coming to celebrate 
on the hill where we stood? 

It was a hill of graves, and the 
day happened to be the fifth of the 
third Chinese month, when the 
Chinese go to their family graves 
and pay their respects to the dead. 
I had gone out to watch the crowds 
setting food on the graves for the 
spirits to eat, lamenting the departed 
and burning imitation money in 
their behalf. 

Firecrackers were exploding, the 
sound of wailing was coming from 
innumerable graves and spades were 
busy piling fresh clay on the little 
mounds, when the approach of the 
sedan chair distracted us. The chair 
was occupied. The occupant was a 
girl. This was still more curious. 
Outside the wealthier classes, a girl 
in China gets only one ride in a 
chair and that is when she is -mar- 
ried. This did not look like a wed- 
ding procession. What could the 
explanation be? Some rushed off to 
meet the chair and shorten the sus- 
pense. The rest of us, seeing that 


Alone at her funeral 


the carriers were coming towards 
us, were content to wait. 

The chair came closer, but the 
occupant’s features were completely 
hidden. Reaching a little hillock a 
few yards away from us, the men 
put down the chair. The passenger 
did not alight. One of the inquisi- 
tive bystanders stepped close and 
pulled aside the cloth that veiled the 
face. The girl was dead. Hastily, 
and amid a chorus of protests, he 
replaced the covering. In China you 
are not supposed to look on the face 
of the dead or to make others look 
on it. The idea is that one’s health 
may be injured by the fright. 

So many people were milling 
around that chair now that I could 
see nothing. They talked and 
buzzed and jostled and shoved for 
a long time. At length the crowd 
thinned and I pushed through the 
line to look. I turned back the 
cloth hiding the face, while the on- 
lookers acclaimed my act of bravery, 
regarding it as a sign that the priest 
was not afraid of the dead or of 
evil spirits. 

It was a young face, that of a 
girl not more than 15, scarcely 
changed in death. She sat upright 
in the chair, dressed in her every- 
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day clothes, with her hands folded 
on her knees. Only that she no 
longer breathed, there was hardly 
anything to indicate, at first sight, 
that she was dead. Though her 
features showed no traces of the 
ravages of illness, the people said 
that she had been ailing a long time. 
She had died only a few hours 
earlier and had been carried out 
here to be buried just as she was. 


I intimated my willingness to 
defray the expense of a coffin and 
to have one provided immediately. 
The friendly gesture seemed to im- 
press the crowd but nobody replied 
to my suggestion for a while. Then 
an old acquaintance of mine, elbow- 
ing his way out from the center of 
the crowd, stood beside me and 
made the following speech: 


“Sen fu,” he said, “we all know 


that you are a very charitable man. 


But coming as you do from a for- 


eign country where customs are so 
strange, you couldn’t be expected to 
understand this case. Let me explain 
it to you.” 

I waited for his explanation and 
he went on: 

“This is not a case of poverty. 
The girl you see here is the daugh- 
ter of a rich man. She was his only 
child. Since she fell ill, he has spent 
a fortune on doctors and medicine. 
When she died, he became so 
broken-hearted that he refused to 


have anything further to do with her. 

“First of all, he had tried to 
engage men to take her away into 
the mountains, where the body 
would be exposed to wild animals. 
But he could get nobody to do this 
for him. Then he engaged the local 
grave-diggers to take the body and 
drop it in the river. They agreed 
to this, on condition that the water 
would be high enough to bear her 
away. But finding the river only 
a foot deep, they refused. Then he 
told them they could bury her 
wherever they liked. But as you 
see, neither her parents nor other 
relatives have come to the burial. 

“They really may not come, ac- 
cording to pagan beliefs. If they 
came here, the spirit of the dead 
girl would recognize them and later 
on, at the reincarnation, would 
come back to them. That is the 
pagan idea. They are terrified of 
ever seeing the girl or meeting her 
spirit again. 

“Any wild animal that would 
swallow her would also swallow her 
evil spirit and would be possessed 
by it until death. Then the spirit 
would seek a new dwelling but be- 
ing confused by all the changes, 
would be unlikely to find his way 
back to the family that it had first 
afflicted. 

“This is a very sad case,” was the 
conclusion, “because this girl was 
young and rich. And here come 
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the grave-diggers. They will just 
bury her and that will be the end.” 

The crowd had been waiting im- 
patiently to see the end. They were 
chafing now at the delay and were 
uttering maledictions on the tardy 
grave-diggers. 

These were big, rough, unsenti- 
mental-looking men. Inured to their 
work, they had none of the fear of 
the dead that the crowd had shown. 
They are paid so much for each 
burial and once they arrived, they 
lost no time. 

Whisking the girl’s body out of 
the chair, they laid her out on the 
grass and bound her hands to her 
sides with a cloth band. It took 
only a short time to dig the grave 
in a sandy mound. Here they 
placed her and she looked even 
more lifelike than in the chair. 

A grave-digger had raised the first 
shovel of clay, to cast it down on 
the lifeless form, when a chorus 
of appeal arose. Several in the 


crowd, especially old women, be- 
sought him first to cover her face, 
adding that he would have his re- 
ward. They said it was a terrible 
thing, as indeed it was, to shovel 
clay upon that uncovered youthful 
countenance. The appeal weighed 
with him. He put down the shovel 
and went in search of something. 
Presently he came back with a 
blanket. Stooping, he neatly wrapped 
the body in this shroud. 

As the grave was being filled in, 
the crowd left for home. I brought 
up the rear. All along the way the 
conversation was about the pitiful 
lot of the girl. They agreed that 
it was very sad. The particularly 
sad points were that she was young 
and rich. 

As I sat looking out of my win- 
dow that evening, thinking of the 
pagan girl, I also agreed that it was 
very sad; but our reasons were not 
the same. 





mar 


An explorer attempted a forced march through the Amazon jungle. 
For two days the party made extraordinary speed; on the morning of the 
third day the explorer found all his native bearers sitting on the ground, 
looking extremely solemn, and refusing to make any preparations for 
moving on. 

Finally the chief explained the position to him. 

“They are waiting,” he said. “They cannot move farther until their 
souls have caught up with their bodies.” 

James Truslow Adams finds the incident a perfect parable for the 
speed of modern life. 

The Tempo of Modern Life by James Truslow Adams quoted by The Universe 
(21 Oct. *38). 

















Christianity in Sweden 


Easy exit, easy entrance 


By EDWARD BOWRON 


Condensed from The Dublin Review* 


The conversion of Sweden was 
later than that of the other northern 
European nations. The great St. 
Anskar and many others, some of 
Swedish origin and some from 
abroad, were the principal factors in 
bringing about the reception of 
Sweden into the Catholic Church. 
The existence of a fine and cultured 
form of Catholicism in Sweden is 
proved by the beautiful cathedrals 
and churches which were built be- 
fore the time of the so-called Refor- 
mation. Also the Swedes, when 
Catholics had many great men and 
women amongst them, were con- 
spicuous for their devotion to the 
divinely founded center of all Chris- 
tian unity, the Holy Roman See. 
The romantic figures of St. Bridget, 
together with her daughter St. Cath- 
erine, both of whom were Swedes, 
stand out in the Middle Ages as 
examples of feminine sanctity alike 
charming and severe. 

The Reformation in Sweden can- 
not be exactly assigned to any par- 
ticular date. Little by little and 
gradually the old ways gave place 
to the new. Whereas in Celtic coun- 
tries, and in Holland and Switzer- 
land, Calvinistic Protestantism be- 
came predominant, Lutheranism 


was the form generally adopted in 
the North and so in Sweden. They 
have retained bishops, but merely as 
a form of Church government, in 
common with Anglicans. Fhey have 
also priests and deacons, but the 
latter can hardly be considered as 
ordained ecclesiastics, as they are 
entirely occupied by works of char- 
ity. There are, too, religious con- 
gregations for women who are en- 
gaged almost exclusively in visiting 
and nursing the sick poor. The 
Swedish Church, like the other 
Protestant Churches of the world, 
pays great attention to Bible-reading 
and to preaching. Their doctrinal 
formulas are those of the Lutherans, 
but these are not so strictly adhered 
to as formerly. 

At the time of the change of re- 
ligion the Swedes followed the ad- 
vice of Luther himself, and made 
no break with the past. Much of 
the old ritual was retained and there 
was no crude desecration of images 
and vestments. Gradually the new 
service books were introduced and 
the Mass was abolished. It was the 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
that Luther wished to abolish, and 
consequently the new Swedish Mass 
was purged of all the offertory pray- 
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ers and most of the Canon and of 
every phrase which taught this doc- 
trine, just as was done in the Angli- 
can Book of Common Prayer. To 
have the services in the vernacular 
was by no means unwelcome to the 
people, who were for the most part 
completely uninstructed in Catholic 
doctrine. . 

That these Catholics who had 
been born in the faith which had 
been unassailed for centuries should 
have acquiesced so readily in the 
abolition of the Mass and in changes 
of so radical a nature can only be 
explained by the fact that the laity, 
with few exceptions, were so igno- 
rant of their religion that they cared 
little. The clergy, too, were without 
formation or much education, and 
the monasteries, in which few 
monks were to be found, had de- 
generated into land-owning institu- 
tions. Bishop Peter Magnusson, a 
brother of the exiled Papal Legate, 
consecrated the new bishops with 
the old Catholic ordinal. He had 
been consecrated himself in Rome. 
This is considered by “High 
Church” Lutherans in Sweden to 
have retained for them the Apos- 
tolic Succession. 

The distinctive point that at once 
becomes evident when studying the 
Swedish change of religion is the 
moderation of those who introduced 
Protestantism. Nothing was done to 
excite alarm. Monks lived their re- 
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maining years in their convents. 
There were no popular risings in 
favor of the old religion and no 
martyrs for the Catholic Faith, as 
in England. The change was 
brought about very gradually. 

The ancient Catholic Church 
buildings of Sweden have not been 
robbed of their decoration; indeed, 
most of the churches are of very 
pleasing appearance. The altar with 
its lights, the tabernacle surmounted 
with an exquisite crucifix, statues 
especially of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John are frequently to be seen. 

The principal Sunday service is 
still known as High Mass. The 
ministers wear a chasuble or a black 
gown—more usually a chasuble— 
and nowadays among the “High 
Church,” the use of liturgical colors 
is becoming common. They have 
retained many of the old Introits, 
Sequences, Graduals, etc. The serv- 
ice commences by an Introit fol- 
lowed by a general confession and 
absolution, then comes the Kyrie 
Eleison followed in its turn by the 
Gloria in Excelsis, Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel. After the reading of 
the Gospel they have the sermon, 
for which the minister usually wears 
a black gown. The creed is repeated 
and this generally marks the close 
of the service. The use of plainsong 
is becoming more and more fre- 
quent. At one time it was customary 
to celebrate holy Communion every 
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Sunday, but nowadays this takes 
place at intervals. On such occasions 
those who intend to communicate 
remain in the church, and the serv- 
ice is continued in a form which 
shows some resemblance to a primi- 
tive liturgy, although as it is at 
present it can hardly be considered 
as other than a Protestant com- 
munion service. The Sursum Corda, 
Agnus Dei and Benedicamus Domi- 
no all find a place. 

The practice of going to Confes- 
sion has been replaced by the Skrif- 
termal. This is a devotional service 
comprising a general confession with 
an absolution, hymns and an ad- 
dress. It is a kind of preparation 
for holy Communion to which in- 
tending communicants are accus- 
tomed to go. However, the practice 
of individual confession to a minis- 
ter is becoming more common, but 
it must still be considered excep- 
tional. 

Although Martin Luther professed 
a belief in the Real Presence, they 
do not seem to trouble much about 
retaining or consuming the bread 
and wine that is left over after a 
Communion Service. There are no 
ablutions in the Swedish office. The 
number of communicants is ex- 
tremely small, indeed, a very large 
percentage go to Lord’s Supper only 
once in their lives. 

During the period of 100 years 
from the late 17th until the late 18th 
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century it seems that the old religion 
of Sweden had entirely ceased to 
exist; the only places where Mass 
was permitted to be said were the 
private chapels of the foreign diplo- 
matic representatives, and in these 
chapels the only persons permitted 
to attend were those connected with 
the staffs of the various extraterri- 
torial establishments. King Gustavus 
III permitted foreigners residing in 
the country to practice their religion, 
and the decree which guaranteed 
this is dated 1781. In 1837, for the 
first time since the Reformation, a 
public place of Catholic worship was 
erected in Sweden; this was effected 
through the influence of two Cath- 
olic members of the royal family, 
Queen Desideria and the Crown 
Princess Josephine. 

The Swedish laws exclude the 
existence of convents and of Cath- 
olic schools, and those who live 
under religious vows are forced to 
resort to legal subterfuges for this 
purpose. There is now a bishop in 
Sweden, Dr. Muller, and _ several 
priests, amongst whom, however, 
are to be found only two Swedes. 
A great many more priests are 
needed to visit at intervals the small 
chapels that are rapidly arising all 
over the country, and above all 
schools are required, which are not 
at present permitted by the Swedish 
law. 

The Swedes have a great admira- 
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tion for the English people, and the 
progress of Catholicism in England 
has made a great impression in 
Sweden. It has largely tended to 
uproot many of the ingrained preju- 
dices amongst the Swedish people. 
They are now conscious of the fact 
that it is possible to be a good Cath- 
olic and a good Swede at the same 
time, and they are beginning to 
realize that Catholicism is the most 
comprehensive and the most inter- 
national of all the great world re- 
ligions. It is becoming more and 
more evident to them that their own 
religious tradition would lose noth- 
ing and would gain much by a 


return to Catholic unity in the 
Church of their fathers. 

Those Swedes who still love and 
cherish Christianity are nowadays 
beginning to realize that their great 
objection to Catholicism based upon 
natural grounds is without founda- 
tion. Their fear of losing individu- 
ality, national usages and traditions, 
which have become dear to them, is 
false; by a return to the ancient faith 
of their land they would lose none 
of those national qualities which we 
all admire. The return of the Mass 
once again to Sweden would mean 
an enormously increased spiritual 
vitality for this great people. 
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Odd Usher 


The Rev. Mr. Russell H. Bready, a Methodist Episcopal minister 
of Pioneer, Ohio, recently took up the collection in a Catholic Church 


in Chicago. 


The minister relates that when he had finished his breakfast in 
a restaurant, his attention was attracted to a Catholic Church just 


across the street. 
last pew. 


Upon entering the church, he sat down in the 


Rev. Mr. Bready relates the incident as follows: 
“In about five minutes a priest stopped at my side and handed 





me a collection basket, indicating a man similarly equipped across 
the aisle. I was quite paralyzed for the moment. Then I noticed the 
other man giving me the high sign to step out. I did, and I watched 
him and followed every movement he made. 

“Afterward, I wrote a letter to the pastor, telling him what had 
happened. I had a very nice reply from him asking me to call the 
next time I was in Chicago, which I did.” 

St. Anthony Messenger (July 36). 














The Paraclete in the Bread Line 


An unemployed is not a statistic 


Anonymous 


Condensed from the Corpus Christi Chronicle* 


In March, 1926, several thou- 


sand Regular Army recruits boarded 
the U. S. Army transport Thomas, 
some bound for Hawaii, others 
headed for China, while yet others, 
like myself, were assigned to foreign 
service in the Philippines. 

Most of us had some definite rea- 
son for enlisting in the foreign serv- 
ice branches of our military estab- 
lishment. Some sought adventure, 
some looked forward to the broad- 
ening influence of travel, others to 
military careers. Many of us, includ- 
ing the writer, were merely running 
away from responsibility. 

What were these obligations 
which we were trying to avoid? 
Nothing over and above the com- 
mon ones of ordinary lives. Why 
then, you wonder, did we run 
away? Simply because we “couldn’t 
take it.” And we “couldn’t take 
it” because, through following blind 
impulse and scorning the attempts 
of reason to assert itself, we had 
lost our faith in God. 

We were headed for some long, 
tough, desolate years, but we didn’t 
know it then. To those of us in 
my particular group, it wouldn’t 
have made much difference if we 
had known what was in store for 


us. Religion, to us, was just another 
racket. A great thing for the boys 
who were running it, but just an- 
other sucker-scheme for the old rank 
and file, the chumps who supported 
it. We had it all figured out. We 
were the “wise guys,” we knew all 
the answers; those who led religious 
lives entailing sacrifice and contribu- 
tions toward the support of the “big 
shots” who controlled the racket, 
were chumps. Why waste any pity 
on them? We remembered the old 
gambler’s admonition: “Never give 
a sucker an even break.” 

Years in the tropics, serving time 
in an organization which, of its very 
nature, had no especial interest in 
a religious outlook on life, served 
to dull still more the little conscience 
I had left. So life went on and, as 
far as I could observe, those of us 
who had relegated religion to the 
refuse-dump, had only one common 
characteristic: we were bored by our 
sensual pleasures and bitterly dis- 
contented with our material welfare. 

“I believe in me.” This was our 
creed. “Everyone else is getting his 
and, believe you me, I’m going to 
get mine. How I get it doesn’t mat- 
ter. The important thing is to get 
it while the getting’s good. What 
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of it, if somebody is hurt by our 
ruthless tactics? You look out for 
yourself, I'll take care of me. We’re 
born, we live, and we die—like any 
other beast. So it’s each one for 
himself.” Inspiring, eh? And yet 
this is the professed belief of tens 
of thousands in this very hour. 
What wouldn’t Marx give to be 
alive that he might supervise the 
tilling of this soil of human selfish- 
ness? Even now, I wouldn’t bet 
against the proposition that soon 
there'll be a budding Communist 
for every light on Broadway. 

Years later, in December, 1937, I 
was in the bread line at Municipal 
Pier No. 1, South Ferry, New York. 
On a bitterly cold day without an 
overcoat or hat, and with shoes 
made of uppers and a pair of thread- 
like laces, I took my place in the 
line of “lost souls.” Before me were 
several thousand other poor unfortu- 
nates, behind me several thousand 
more. After almost two hours of 
sheer agony, in the icy blasts that 
swept through South Street’s water- 
front, we finally reached the port 
of material salvation. Public welfare 
officials barked at us, in a manner 
that even a “yellow dog” would 
resent. We were handed tickets. 
These entitled us to a bowl of greasy 
meatless stew, a cup of something 
called coffee, and two slices of bread, 
which on more than one subsequent 
occasion, was not only stale but 
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moldy. And for this, there were 
some who actually made, before and 
after eating, the Sign of the Cross. 

And now for the ultimate in in- 
genious devices for the facilitation 
of the administration of relief. The 
meal tickets which had been issued 
to us were something to be guarded 
zealously. They entitled us, you see, 
to line up all over again to get 
another ticket which in turn entitled 
us to a night’s lodging in some 
Bowery “flop-house.” So 11 p. m. 
that night found me with the long 
sought prize clutched tightly in my 
hand. Not only that, they also gave 
me a dime. But sure enough when 
I looked at the ticket the “catch” 
was there. I had been made the 
recipient of the city’s hospitality for 
one night but, after walking the 
streets all day to guard against freez- 
ing to death, I had to ride to Green- 
point to get the bed. 

In the dormitory of a city “scratch 
house” there is the reek of bodies 
filthy and unkempt; the constant 
smell of stale tobacco and cheap dis- 
infectants; the odor of “smoke,” a 
poisonous alcoholic _ concoction 
which, in time, seeps into the brain 
and warps one into a pitiful hulk 
of depraved and degenerated hu- 
manity. Filth and blasphemy and 
despair. Lack of faith in God, 
humanity and self. Living corpses 
waiting for the day of doom. 

Strong minds may suffer greatly 
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and survive, but the trinity of injus- 
tice, persecution, and an empty belly 
are allies of the devil. Is it any 
wonder that Communistic atheism 
finds fertile soil for planting its in- 
sidious propaganda in the minds 
and hearts of these battalions of the 
lost? The wonder is that any of 
them find their way back to re- 
spectability. But observation and 
investigation revealed why some do 
win their way out of this hell. 

The opportunity of associating 
with one group for a period of sev- 
eral weeks gave me the chance to 
study my fellow victims. I singled 
out some who seemed to have some 
hope left. Thus I learned why a 
few of these bread liners arose early 
every morning, cold or warm, wet 
or dry, and disappeared, not to re- 
turn till night. I was amazed to 
learn that they made it their daily 
practice to attend Mass. 

I met a young man who, appar- 
ently didn’t let adversity prevent him 
from assisting at Mass each morn- 
ing. His amazing confidence, which 
could come only of a real belief in 
a merciful Providence, that the Lord 
would help him to get out from 
behind the “eight-ball,” was truly 
something at which to marvel. His 
belief in prayer and the omnipotence 
of a loving God made me think as 
I hadn’t thought in years. 

And then there was another. He 
had formerly been a cracker-jack 
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salesman. This bird was even happy 
in adversity. He just knew it 
wouldn’t last. But, as he told me 
in his breezy, exhilarating manner, 
“Well, Pll tell ya. The Lord’s just 
slapped me down a bit. I was gettin’ 
a little bit too cocky. Y’understand. 
But I can see where I was wrong 
and it won’t be long, I hope, before 
God lifts His heavy hand and says, 
‘Come on, let’s go.’” 

It was through the second of 
these acquaintances that my decision 
to try the “only way” was crystal- 
lized into action. On New Year’s 
Day of this year, my friend and I 
had walked uptown from our Bow- 
ery home to “buck the line” for the 
holiday dinner of “beans and 
franks” to be dished out on the 
municipal pier at the foot of East 
25th Street. After eating, and while 
huddled with other thousands in 
the shelter of the enormous pier, 
my friend, in attempting to extract 
something from his inner pocket, 
dropped a small black prayer book. 
A holy picture shot out from its 
pages and fluttered a few feet away, 
reverse side up. (To this day I don’t 
know what picture was on the other 
side.) As I stooped to pick it up, 
I glanced at the print. It contained 
an announcement that at the Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi, West 31st 
Street, confessions were heard 
every day of the year. There was 
a blinding flash back to the days of 
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my childhood, as I recalled my own 
father’s deep affection for the Order 
and Church of St. Francis where, 
in the days when a great metropoli- 
tan newspaper had its home in 
Herald Square, I vaguely recollected 
the institution of Masses for the 
night workers of the district. 

Within me, there welled up an 
overpowering urge to go over and 
get my sin-blackened soul cleaned 
up. And so I went. Entering the 
church I knelt down and tried to 
pray for enlightenment that I might 
make a good, sincere confession. 
“Dear God, there’s no use spouting 
a lot of words trying to tell You 
how sorry I am. Two things I’ve 
come to know: we can’t kid our- 
selves and, by far the more impor- 
tant, we can’t kid God. So help me, 
O Lord, and give me the grace of 
Thy Holy Spirit for without Thee 
I am helpless, without Thine aid I 
can do nothing. Have mercy on me, 
O Lord!” Glancing backwards over 
a period of some 15 desolate years, 
the more I contemplated my trans- 
gressions, the more appalled I be- 
came. I thought of getting up and 
going out. There wasn’t any use. 
Besides, I thought, it'll be my ‘luck 
to draw a strict, tough confessor. 
Nope, I just haven’t got the “guts.” 
I was scared to the point where I 
was shaking and wet with cold 
perspiration. 

And so I did get up and step out- 
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side. Slowly I walked toward 
7th Avenue and 31st Street, then 
north for one block where almost 
unconsciously I turned east along 
32nd Street. A few steps further 
and the large sign indicating the 
rear entrance to the National Shrine 
of St. Anthony engaged my interest. 
With a feeling that is difficult to 
put into writing I slopped through 
the entrance and went into the 
Shrine of God’s “Wonder-Worker” 
of Padua. Walking to the rear of 
the church I knelt down and, for 
a few moments, just watched, as 
worshippers silently came and went. 
The roar of this holy quiet filled 
my ears and found its way into my 
soul. Thoughts rushed through my 
mind until, suddenly, the conviction 
came to me that if I believed that 
in telling my sins to a priest I was, 
in reality, telling them to God Him- 
self, why should I care who was 
in the confessional as the delegated 
representative of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. If I was sin- 
cere in my sorrow and if I believed 
in the teachings of Christ and His 
Church I ought to consider it a 
privilege to get down on my knees 
and beg forgiveness of the “Man of 
Sorrows,” whose love was so great 
that of His own volition, He “laid 
down His life for me.” 

So once again I went to the upper 
church and with another prayer for 
divine help, I entered a confessional. 
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With head bowed and body trem- 
bling I began, “Bless me, Father, 
for I have sinned. It’s been 15 years 
since I last went to confession. I 
don’t know where to begin.” 

And then I heard the kindest, 
sweetest voice to which I’ve ever 
listened, “All right, my son,” it said, 
“maybe I can help you. I'll just take 
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you along step by step. How will 
that be—eh?” 

As I looked up with true sorrow 
and real gratitude in my heart, I 
could see plainly an elderly man 
whose face was the very soul of 
kindness. Before another word was 
spoken I knew that another “prodi- 
gal” had come home. 


vx 


References I Should Like to Write—But Dare Not 


(1) Michael has been a pupil of mine for the past seven years. They 
seemed like 17. He has tremendous stores of energy, and they are still 
untapped. Michael is a gifted lad. He can turn his eyes almost inside out; 
he can bark like a dog; and he can whisper without moving his lips. In 
addition, he has two arms and a similar number of legs. 


(2) Leo may possibly have a field-marshal’s baton in his satchel—but 
he certainly has no books there. He is an authority on white mice, other 
people’s orchards, and hanks of twine. He has more brains than I have 
(which may mean everything or nothing), and he never had the slightest 
difficulty in countering my efforts to teach him. An accomplished liar, he 
has fooled me for years without repeating himself. He has a flair for the 
impossible, will try anything once, and is not enamoured of routine work. 
He must be fired at once or not at all; if you keep him a month, he will 
be running the business. 


(3) Larry is a fair scholar, and he knows as much as most boys of 
his age. He writes a good hand, and is intelligent, truthful and obedient. 
But these conventional nothings tell you little about the Larry I know; 
and mind you, I know him well. He came to me when he was two 
inches over a milk bottle. He was a tiny morsel then—all legs, he seemed, 
I remember. And now he is the markings of a fine man. I don’t take 
much credit for it—it was God’s doing. If you have nothing but a blind- 
alley job to offer Larry, save it for a moron and know yourself for a little 
yellow rat. But if you have in your giving a job which leads somewhere, 
then for the love of Mike take a chance with Larry. You will be as lucky 
to get him as I am sorry to lose him. 


John Desmond Sheridan in the Father Mathew Record (Oct. °38). 





Communist Boycott 


By TAD ECKAM 


Condensed from America* 


Ybor City, Florida, is hardly 
large enough to be called a city; but 
it is large enough to contain a nest 
of Communist agitators. The popu- 
lation, largely Latin in origin, Mex- 
ican and Spanish, has sprawled it- 
self out to the east of Tampa. Some 
of it has overflowed into West 
Tampa and towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. Ybor City is the home of 
the cigar maker and the sponge 
diver, of the nominal Catholic and 
the energetic Communist, of the 
most pious and the most impious 
members of a partially Americaniz- 
ed “foreign” element, who dominate 
the community. 

The story of the Communistic in- 
vasion and of the local repulsion is 
told in the Tampa Evening News. 
On September 10, the news broke 
with this caption on the front page: 
REDS MENACE YBOR 
CHURCH. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14, the opener was: RED 
TERROR GRIPS YBOR. A week 
later, September 21, there appeared 
the fact that YBOR MERCHANTS 
STILL PAY REDS. These and 
similar stories give an inkling of 
what was actually taking place in 
Ybor City. 

The prime cause of the present 


It does happen here 


disturbance was a letter sent to the 
pastors of the St. Augustine diocese 
by its Bishop, Patrick Barry. This 
episcopal communication was read 
from the pulpit of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Church at all of the 
Masses on Sunday, August 7. In it 
was contained the Bishop’s com- 
mand that a special collection be 
made on the following Sunday “to 
aid widows and orphans suffering 
from the effect of war-torn Spain 
and refugees from Nazi Germany.” 
The plea was made purely from a 
standpoint of Christian charity. 
News of the plea for funds spread 
rapidly among the workers, and by 
Tuesday the so-called Popular Front 
Committee had devised a well-laid 
plan for preventing the collection. 
Father Hosey, the pastor, was threat- 
ened with bodily harm, told that his 
Church property would be attacked. 
The good pastor would not be in- 
timidated and the collection was 
duly taken up. It was then that 
Communist turmoil reached a new 
high in Florida. Several Spanish 
newspapers printed insulting re- 
marks about Father Hosey and the 
Catholic Church, with the result 
that Ybor City went wild. The 
church and school were picketed. 
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Then, in West Tampa, another Lat- 
in center of cigar-rollers, the same 
picket line appeared at the Catholic 
church and school. 

The opening of school in Septem- 
ber was the occasion for a prolonged 
and dangerous demonstration in 
both Ybor City and West Tampa. 
The Communists prevailed upon a 
theatre in West Tampa, with a large 
Latin patronage, to permit a speaker 
to mount its stage between pictures 
and demand of the audience that 
any who were Catholics renounce 
their Faith and remove their chil- 
dren from Catholic schools. The 
result of this demand produced im- 
mediate effect. The boycott on St. 
Joseph’s School prevented two-thirds 
of the children from returning to 
classes. 

Catholics, all of them, these peo- 
ple had been patronizing their own 
school and church for as many years 
as they had been in this country. 
Their lot is not an easy one, it is 
true, and it has not been made 
lighter in the recent dull years of 
depressed living and cut wages. But 
it is extremely doubtful that any of 
them would have abandoned the ex- 
ternal obedience to the Church’s 
commands had they not been ex- 
ploited by a small but active group 
of Communists. It is safe to say that 
intimidation played the greatest part 
in this large-scale defection. 

The school and church boycott by 


the Florida Communists is indica- 
tive of the turn which the “popular” 
or “united” front movement would 
take wherever it gains the ascend- 
ancy. The police of the two places 
were unable to do anything with the 
crowds. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was informed of the sit- 
uation by the officials, and a repre- 
sentative of the Dies Committee has 
been on hand to track down the 
instigators. 

I have no intention of crying 
“Wolf!” in this article, but I think 
that we must decry the apathy of 
those who are “sick of hearing” the 
constant warning against Commu- 
nism. In their opinion, the “Fascist” 
angle as well as the Communist 
angle of the Spanish civil war has 
been talked to death. “Let them 
handle their own problems, and let 
us forget about it.” But the simple 
truth is that the Communist party 
members in this country will not al- 
low us to take that attitude. Our 
apathy increases their daring. 

Take a further happening in the 
Ybor City mix-up. The Popular 
Front group has actually demanded 
contributions for the Spanish Loyal- 
ist army and has enforced retributive 
sanctions when they were not forth- 
coming. Grocers, printers and doc- 
tors have been boycotted and prac- 
tically forced out of business because 
they did not contribute what these 
blackmailers considered sufficient. 
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The case of one printer reaches 
a new level of ironic behavior in a 
group that pretends to be the back- 
bone of the union-workers’ cause. 
This printer's shop was the only 
member of the Typographers Union 
in the city. He had objected stren- 
uously to being forced to make con- 
tributions to the Loyalist army on 
the grounds that he upheld the prin- 
ciples of neither side in the conflict. 
He has been blacklisted, all patron- 
age has been given to a non-union 
shop and the “vanguard of the 
union-workers’ army” is, at least in 
this case, shaking off one of its prin- 
ciples for a higher one. 

There can never be any doubt 
that the cause of Communism al- 
ways comes first in the heart of this 
lately Americanized party. Browder 
may spout all he wishes in defense 
of his revamped Communism, 
claiming that it is the most demo- 
cratic group in the country, that it 
is more constitutional than any 
other, that it is the only friend of 
the working man. Bald facts have 
constantly and forcefully given the 
lie to his statements. The party 
comes first; the worker fits in as a 
help to the party. If the party in 
Spain or Mexico or Russia needs 


assistance, the needs of the member- 
workers are neglected for the bene- 
fit of the Communistic advance. The 
demands of the party are above all 
other considerations. 

In the larger cities of America 
tactics of this kind are known as 
gangster terrorism, and much pub- 
licity has been given them. That it 
is considered a legitimate and prac- 
tical plan of approach by Commu- 
nists is indicative of the immorality 
behind the movement. That citizens 
of any American city should submit 
to blackmail reveals how unwary we 
are of the danger that threatens us. 

Perhaps this relation of events in 
a small southern city seems like an 
attempt at alarm. But the knowledge 
that such affairs can happen here 
should tend to soften the blow when 
it does fall. The element of surprise 
will not be so great as it would be 
if the complete Communistic pro- 
gram went into effect overnight. 
Even an underground method of 
working must make an occasional 
foray into the open and this oc- 
currence in Ybor City is only one of 
the appearances that is to be ex- 
pected. The resistance in Ybor is 
local, but the whole country is fair 
territory for the “Popular Front.” 


+4 Re>- 


Latest item in the picket war: ten-year-old kids have been picketing a 
large house with signs “This house is unfair”’—because the lady of the 


house confiscated a football kicked into her garden. 
The Catholic Worker (Oxford, Eng.) (Oct. °38). 





Will Things Ever Be Right? 


Complicated business 


By T. J. BRENNAN 


Condensed from The Ecclesiastical Review* 


Chesterton once wrote a book 
entitled What Is Wrong with the 
World. Needless to say, he answer- 
ed the question to his own satisfac- 
tion, suggested a few epigramatic 
remedies, and, having conferred this 
benefit on society, went on to write 
other books. I do not know whether 
or not the world then and there 
tried the Chesterton prescription, 
but I do know that this diagnosing 
and prescribing for the ills of mother 
earth has been going on from time 
immemorial, that it is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely, and that, not- 
withstanding all, mother earth is not 
yet, and probably never will be pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

Indeed one of the strange things 
about the world is its ability to con- 
tinue from time immemorial “in a 
critical condition.” In fact there is 
no record of any age in which it was 
otherwise. And another of the 
strange things is the number and 
variety of the world-cures that have 
been so loudly advertised, so con- 
fidently tried, and so invariably dis- 
carded as either altogether useless or 
actually harmful. 

The latest brand on the market 
is known as Communism. It is 
being officially administered in Rus- 


sia; but it has its sales-agents drum- 
ming up customers in all parts of 
the world. 

To come back to Mr. Chesterton’s 
question, “What is wrong with the 
World?” one may ask, “What is, 
or what was wrong with Mr. Chest- 
erton?” Let me put it in this way: 
If you go into a great medical build- 
ing in one of our large cities, and 
look at the plates on the doors, you 
will notice the names of many doc- 
tors, each specializing on some one 
or other of the bodily ills of human- 


ity. Enter the office of one of these 
doctors and ask him what is wrong 
with the human system and why 
there are so many doctors, surgeons 


and specialists? If the doctor is a 
very busy man, or very serious, he 
will probably conclude that there 
must be something wrong with you 
and turn you over to the brain spe- 
cialist next door. But if he is not 
very busy, and if he is good-humor- 
ed, he will explain to you that this 
city contains not merely one human 
system but about half a million of 
them; that each human system is 
different from every other, and is a 
most marvellously complicated struc- 
ture with countless organs and 
nerves and veins and most wonder- 
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fully fashioned; that each part is 
subject to a variety of ills and acci- 
dents and diseases, affecting not only 
itself but the whole system; that it 
is these ills and accidents that keep 
all the doctors, surgeons and special- 
ists busy diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing; and that as long as the human 
body remains as it is, so long will 
there be doctors, surgeons and spe- 
cialists, and still there will be plenty 
of things wrong with this complex 
body of ours. He will probably end 
by telling you that the only way to 
solve the health problem would be 
to put an end to those that created 
the problem—namely, the doctor 
himself and you and me and the 
rest of us. 

Now the social system is just as 
complicated as the physical system. 
It consists of about two billion 
human beings. It has thousands of 
different nations and tribes and 


tongues, envying one another, hat- 
ing one another, fighting one an- 


other. It has all degrees of rank 
and wealth and power, from the out- 
cast pariahs of India to the money 
kings who control the banks and 
mines and railroads. It has all kinds 
of children, good and bad and very 
bad; all kinds of husbands and 
wives, fathers and sons, masters and 
workmen. Each one of these classes 
and grades, even each individual 
thereof, has his own troubles, difh- 
culties and problems. This is what 
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makes the social problem. It is just 
as impossible to prescribe a universal 
remedy for all the ills that the body 
social is subject to, as to provide a 
universal remedy for all the ills that 
the body physical is subject to. 
Indeed it is a tactical mistake to 
speak of solving the social problem, 
oi even to give the impression that 
it can be done; for, the social prob- 
lem is the sum of all the problems 
of everybody, and the moment you 
establish a free social problem clinic 
you will find that on the following 
morning the whole human race will 
be waiting in line for the necessary 
free prescription and free medicine. 
All this comes from forgetting the 
source of the evil and our limited 
power of providing an adequate 
remedy. The source of the evil is 
human nature, or rather human na- 
ture as vitiated by original sin; and 
our limited power of remedying the 
evil is a limitation placed by God 
Himself. The body physical has the 
power of curing the minor ills and 
accidents that come to us during our 
earthly journey. But if we lose a 
leg or an arm or an eye, nature has 
not given us the power to renew 
them. It is the same with the body 
social: many of its defects can be 
cured by our own efforts; but there 
are some that cannot be cured at 
all, or only by the help of outside 
agencies. It is then that another 
principle makes its entry: we must 
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endure what we cannot 

We have a religious principle that 
was enunciated by God Himself 
after the fall of our first parents: 
“Cursed is the earth in thy work; 
with labor and toil shalt thou eat 
thereof all the days of thy life. 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee . . . In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread till 
thou return to the earth out of 
which thou wast taken: for dust 
thou art and into dust thou shalt 
return.” So, too, said our divine 
Lord, the greatest of all social work- 
ers: “The poor you have always 
with you.” And again: “It must 
needs be that scandals come.” In 
other words our Lord said that we 
will always have poverty in the 
world; and we will have sin always; 
and these two are the principal 


cure. 
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roads of the social evil, in fact of all 
evils. We can never solve the social 
problem. Whoever says he can 
solve it, is running counter to two 
divine prophecies: one uttered after 
the fall of our first parents, and the 
other by Him who redeemed us. 

This however does not mean that 
we should do nothing toward miti- 
gating the evils around us. Rather 
it means that the human race will, 
no matter how long it takes, always 
have an opportunity of cooperating 
in the work of Jesus Christ. And 
so, perhaps, one reason why God 
allowed this world to come to its 
present condition, and to continue 
therein, is to provide an opportunity 
for us to merit a place in a world 
where there will be no social prob- 
lem, and where things will always 
be right. 


saan 


There are indeed many priests who use their holy office as a means to 
further their political ambitions, those who in a more than objectionable 
manner forget in political battles that they are the protectors of a higher 
truth and not representatives of falsehood and slander; but for every such 
unworthy one there are more than thousands of honorable priests, savers 
of souls, true to their mission, who stand out in the false and depraved 
swamps of the present like tiny inspiring islands. 


Adolf Hitler quoted in Hitlerism, by Nordicus (N. Y.: Mohawk, 1932). 
oo Culling de 


There is a possibility that the expression originated in 1376 when there 
was a double election of Popes. Urban VI, who lived in Rome, was first 
chosen, and afterwards Robert of Geneva, who called himself Clement VII 
and lived at Avignon. The subsequent dispute in the Church grew weari- 


some; hence the expression “at sixes and sevens.” 
John O’London’s Weekly quoted by The Cross (Nov. '38). 





The Nomadic Intellectual 


By DE RAY L. HUNT 


Condensed from The Commonweal* 


Saint Thomas Aquinas is 
rapidly becoming obscured by the 


Summa. The mention of his name 


conjures up visions of a vast number 


of weighty volumes, whereas it 
would be more appropriate if the 
visions were of a weighty man. The 
Summa Theologica was not written 
by an incarnate intellect; it was 
written by a man. The reason that 
he could write a work like the Sum- 
ma was because of his intensely ac- 
tive, intensely human life. 

Unlike our own day, in which so 
many intellectuals devote their time 
to poisoning the intellect, the age of 
Saint Thomas was one in which the 
intellectual life and the hectic life 
could combine to form the full life. 
In him the intellectual and the hec- 
tic are strikingly combined. A great 
scholar, the runaway member of a 
famous family, a religious who wan- 
dered the roads from university to 
university, a cousin of the Holy 
Roman Emperor, a scion of war- 
riors, a holy priest—all these offered 
him unparalleled opportunities for 
the most varied experience. 

The time was ripe for the coming 
of such a man. Europe had been 
purified in the ordeal of the Dark 
Ages. The barbarians had been 


The “Dumb Ox” makes good 


absorbed into the full civilization of 
Christendom; Greek thought in its 
greatest exponent, Aristotle, was 
ready at hand; Islam had been beat- 
en back on all fronts—except one. 
The one front on which Islam re- 
mained a menace was the frontier 
of the mind. The Augustinian tra- 
dition of Europe and the Aristoteli- 
anism of the Arabs had much in 
common. Both had borrowed heavy- 
ily from Plotinus and, at the time 
when Saint Thomas appeared on the 
scene, the two currents of thought 
were merging. In this fusion Plot- 
inus was the common factor. As a 
result, a subtle pantheism, with its 
natural concomitant, scepticism, 
threatened the western mind. With 
great names in the opposing camps, 
Frater Thomas of Aquino appeared 
as an intellectual upstart. And no 
wonder. Here was a young Domini- 
can, scarcely out of the novitiate, 
who dared to tell the learned Doc- 
tors that they were radically wrong. 

What manner of man was this 
Dominican friar who turned his 
back upon the tradition consecrated 
by the name of the greatest Doctor 
of the Church, Saint Augustine? 
The son of feudal lords in Southern 
Italy, a relative of the Emperor 
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Frederick II, all the advantages of 
high social position were his. His 
parents were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of their position. At the age 
of five, the littlke Thomas was 
presented as an oblate to the Bene- 
dictines at Monte Cassino. Here 
the formation of his spiritual life 
began. It was here that his tutor 
was considerably taken aback when 
the quiet little oblate propounded 
the question, “What is God?” 

adolescence, 


Before _ reaching 


Thomas had seen two widely differ- 
ent modes of life—that of the castle 
and of the monastery. He was to 
be influenced by another also. At 
this period, the friars were still a 


novelty in the life of society. As yet 
they were not quite respectable. 
When a well-to-do person became a 
friar, it was something of a shock. 
When an aristocrat did so, it created 
a sensation. When the son of the 
Count of Aquino ran away and 
joined the Dominicans at Naples, 
people spoke of nothing else. Nat- 
urally the family were averse to this 
disgraceful adventure. But they did 
not stop at aversion. They took ac- 
tion. Thomas was traveling north- 
ward with the Dominican Master- 
General when his two_ brothers 
overtook him at Acquapendente. 
When the stupefied Dominicans re- 
alized what had happened, Thomas 
was disappearing in the distance. 
His brothers had seized him, thrown 


him upon a horse, and ridden south- 
ward as rapidly as possible. 

When the wanderer was brought 
home, all was not forgiven. Such 
impudence had to be punished. The 
would-be Dominican was immured 
in the family castle for a year in 
order that he might meditate upon 
the fruits of his folly. He meditated 
—but the results were unexpected. 
His sister Marozia followed his ex- 
ample and became a nun. In despair, 
the Count and Countess proposed 
the somewhat fantastic solution that 
Thomas should become a Domini- 
can, but at the same time should be 
Abbot of Monte Cassino. When the 
way of compromise failed, they 
abandoned all hope and their obsti- 
nate son was free to do as he wish- 
ed. 

Now that he had become a Do- 
minican his wanderings began. Over 
the Alps to the Rhineland and 
Cologne, through Alsace and the 
Vosges to Paris, along the valley 
of the Rhone to the Passes and Lom- 
bardy, and so to Rome. Tradition 
says that he saw England. He be- 
came a vagabond friar, a nomadic 
intellectual. On the roads and in 
the inns, this aristocratic saint rub- 
bed shoulders with thieves and cut- 
throats, with counts and cooks, with 
bishops and_ scullions—in other 
words, with men. His ever-inquir- 
ing mind observed everything about 
him. Perhaps his vast knowledge 
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of human beings which one sees re- 
flected in his discussions of person- 
ality was acquired in this fashion. 
Thus we can account for things 
which one would never expect a 
scholarly religious to have heard 
about. Castle, monastery, univer- 
sity, road and inn were the fields in 
which he gathered knowledge which 
was later to make him famous 
throughout the West. 

It was in Cologne that he met 
Saint Albert the Great. It was here 
that the burly young Italian acquir- 
ed the sobriquet “The Dumb Ox.” 
Perhaps the reason that this partic- 
ular ox kept silent was because he 
disagreed with his professor. Two 
courses are open to the diplomatic 
student—to agree with the professor 
or to remain silent. Saint Thomas 
chose the latter. From Cologne he 
went to Paris where he obtained his 
degree and began to teach at the 
convent in the Rue St. Jacques. 

Not only was Paris the intellec- 
tual capital of Europe; it was the 
headquarters of the Latin Averroists. 
In order to escape censure, most of 
their more extreme views were pro- 
pounded in their lectures and as a 
result, their literary production was 
negligible. Saint Thomas was dis- 
gusted by this underhanded method 
of fighting. Chesterton speaks of 
the throne of contemplation which 
Saint Thomas occupied, but he saw 
very well that this contemplative 
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was quite capable of rising from 
that throne and hurling it at an op- 
ponent’s head. He has nothing but 
scorn for such tactics. He adjures 
the Averroists to cease expounding 
their doctrine to boys who are un- 
able to answer and to set forth their 
views in pamphlet form. They will 
find many, of whom he is but the 
least, who will take up the cudgels 
on behalf of the Faith and of right 
reason. In spite of his crushing 
refutation of their work, a refuta- 
tion which appears again and again 
throughout his works, everything 
went on as if he had not written. 
The Averroistic school lasted for an- 
other century. 

During the next few years, Saint 
Thomas, who was now taking rank 
with his former professor, Saint 
Albert, passed his time between 
Rome and Paris. In Rome he lec- 
tured before the Curia and at the 
request of Urban IV wrote the 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
Eucharistic devotion of this man is 
one of the most unusual things 
about him. In his writings about 
the Blessed Sacrament he strikes a 
note which is absent from the rest 
of his work. His theological and 
philosophical writings are beauti- 
ful—but with an austere beauty 
which requires a great deal of ef- 
fort to perceive. Unlike Saint Au- 
gustine who overpowers one com- 
pletely, the first reading of Saint 
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Thomas is liable to prove boring. 
Time and patience are necessary to 
comprehend the cold beauty of his 
writings. But read his Eucharistic 
hymns. The cold form remains. 
They are as if chiseled from marble. 
But within, they blaze with the love 
of God. The Adoro Te Devote is 
a frozen flame. 

It is probable that one of the main 
reasons why we have lost sight of 
the personality of this man is this 
cold clarity of his writings. As a 
result of it, his expositions are mag- 
nificent; his handling of arguments 
is unexcelled; but also, it is almost 
completely impersonal. By way of 
defense, one might say that he has 
certain characteristic turns of 
phrase, that he has a fondness for 
certain modes of illustration of his 
argument. Nevertheless, that intan- 
gible something which is well des- 
cribed as “the personal touch” is 
missing. This very absence of a 
personal touch gives us a clue to the 
man himself. He said little, and 
when he began to think out a phil- 
osophical or theological problem his 
surroundings lapsed into non-being. 
He was a man who overlooked noth- 
ing while gathering material, and 
then, when it was assembled, forgot 
everything else. 

Avoidance of the limelight is a 
characteristic of the spiritually great. 
Saint Thomas was no exception. He 
could not avoid the renown which 
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his writings and lectures had earned 
for him, but he could and did avoid 
the honors consequent upon it. 
There was no change in his dealings 
with others. To the end of his life 
he remained quietly agreeable, no 
matter how often it involved him in 
ludicrous incidents. The best of 
these is the story of the novice who 
was told to annex a companion and 
carry out some business in the town. 
The first person whom he encoun- 
tered was the famous doctor, 
Thomas of Aquino, and he in- 
formed the good Father that he was 
to come along. Saint Thomas went. 
There is no record of the feelings 
of the novice when he discovered 
the identity of the man he had or- 
dered about so peremptorily. 

Much is made of his freedom 
from temptations of the flesh. It 
should not be forgotten that people 
who are given a great gift pay for 
that gift—and pay terribly. One of 
the concomitants of intellectual acu- 
men is intellectual pride. The more 
intelligent a man is, the more he 
becomes advanced in study, the 
more open is he to assault from this 
quarter. 

He died far from his family and 
friends. Worn out by labors and 
travels, the little oblate who had 
asked, “What is God?” discovered 
the answer when he saw face to face 
the Mystery, Who said of Himself, 
“IT am who am.” 





Catholic Influence on Bach 


By DR. CASPAR KOCH 


Condensed from The Caecilia* 


The Reformation of the 16th 
century was under no necessity to 
compose appropriate hymns, but 
could choose what suited it from the 
treasures of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. “Luther refashioned Latin 
hymns, psalms, liturgical chants, and 
Biblical fragments into hymns for 
the German service.” Thus writes 
Albert Schweitzer, foremost Bach 
authority of the present day, himself 
a Lutheran minister. Nor did 
Luther intend to banish the Mass. 
Although Bach appeared two cen- 
turies after Luther, yet even in his 
day the Masses of Josquin de Pres 
of the Netherlands school, and those 
of Palestrina of the Roman school, 
were being sung in the Lutheran 
churches in their original Latin. 
Copies of Palestrina compositions, 
made by Bach’s own hand, are still 
in existence, indicating that he per- 
formed them while he was cantor 
at St. Thomas’ Lutheran Church in 
Leipzig. Bach himself wrote 
Masses to the Latin text, and Pales- 
trina’s influence is traceable in many 
compositions of Bach, notably in the 
Gratias agimus tibi of the B Minor 
Mass, in the so-called Doric fugue 
for organ, and in the Grave of the 
G major fantasia. 


The melody lingers 


Gregorian themes also abound in 
Bach, notable instances being the 
Credo of the Mass mentioned, in 
which the Gregorian intonation is 
used as the subject for a fugal move- 
ment, while one of the most impres- 
sive passages in this Mass occurs in 
the course of the Confiteor, when in 
the progress of the fugue the basses 
suddenly announce the theme from 
the Gregorian Credo. 

The form of the cantatas and the 
Passion, which forms a large and 
significant output of Bach’s work, 
developed from the form in the 
Catholic motet, interspersed with 
the forms of the recitativo and the 
arioso after the early Italian opera 
composers, Peri and Montverdi, 
who in turn, derived their own style 
from the psalmodic recitation of the 
Catholic liturgy. The liturgical 
form of the Passion itself dates back 
to the early centuries of Christen- 
dom. It became dramatized as a 
public spectacle in the Passion plays 
of the Middle Ages, the traditional 
form of which is preserved down to 
our own day in Oberammergau. 
The Catholic Netherlander, Obrecht, 
set the Passion to figured music in 
1505. Luther’s composer-friend, 
Walther, like Luther originally a 
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Catholic, copied Obrecht’s Passion 
for performance and later himself 
composed the Passion to a German 
translation. Bach’s Passions, ac- 
cording to St. John and St. Matthew, 
along with the great B Minor Mass, 
form the trio of his masterpieces. 
Many composers influenced Bach 
in the field of instrumental music. 
Above all, let it be said that Bach 
did not invent any of the numerous 
forms which he employed. The 
toccata, the ricercare (based upon 
the vocal motet), the canzona (an- 
cestor of the fugue), the canon, and 
the fugue were created by the gen- 
erations of musicians of the Nether- 
lands and Italy in the centuries pre- 


ceding Bach, all of them Catholics. 
The greatest of Catholic organists, 
Frescobaldi, of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
who flourished in the 16th century, 
based his organ works on Gregorian 


themes. His famous collection 
Fiori musicali was not only known 
and studied by Bach, but there is 
still in existence a copy of the work 
made by Bach’s own hand. The 
German master, Froberger, was a 
pupil of Frescobaldi, and through 
him the suites based upon Fres- 
cobaldi’s partitas, made their way 


into German practice. Bach’s con- 
certos, moreover, are cast in the 
form of those by Vivaldi, Italian 
priest-composer, many of whose con- 
certos Bach arranged for the organ 
and the clavier. 

Those who knew Bach best tell us 
that “he was a very good man, a 
pious man.” Schweitzer, however, 
denies that Bach was an orthodox 
Lutheran, or that he was a follower 
of the so-called “pietists,” a sect from 
which Protestantism emerged. He 
prefers to call him a mystic, a ver- 
dict with which we may agree. 

At any rate, the statement fre- 
quently made that he was the great- 
est Protestant or Lutheran church 
composer stands in need of revision. 
His greatest compositions were ex- 
tra-liturgical, such as his great Mass, 
his Magnificat, his Passions and 
cantatas, which transcend the 
bounds of liturgical restrictions (he, 
in fact, named his cantatas “concer- 
tos”), as well as his Brandenburg 
concertos, his organ and clavier 
works. Even his choral preludes 
roused the ire of the church coun- 
cil. He promised to reform—and 
then proceeded to do as he liked, 
council or no council. 


maw 


Leonardo's Foresight 


Leonardo de Vinci destroyed the drawings of his inventions of an 
aeroplane and a submarine “lest evil men some day should use these 


inventions for the destruction of their fellow creatures.” 
“Ariel” in The Catholic Herald (23 Sept. ’38). 





War in the Missions 


By ALBERT J. NEVINS 


Condensed from the Mission Almanac* 


The essence of the Catholic 
Church is missionary; but mission 
work cannot flourish with war. The 
Gospel of Christ is a Gospel of 
peace. 

War is an essentially destructive 
thing; its only object being to make 
a people helpless so that they might 
be more easily overcome. In its ef- 
forts to destroy, war holds back 
those forces whose purpose is con- 
structive; among these the Church 
and religion are numbered. Culture 
and war can never be aligned, and 
when war takes the stage, prima 
donna-like it demands the entire 
spotlight. 

War induces people to take on a 
hardened and materialistic attitude 
which lasts long after the actual 
fighting has been finished. Rever- 
berations of the World War are still 
echoing in the moral makeup of the 
world today. Peace, even at this 
late date, has not taken root. The 
Kingdom of Christ is forgotten in 
the struggle for existence. In the 
wake of the World War followed 
our money-mad nouveau riche; the 
souls of our youth were calloused, 
our girls became flappers and our 
young men carried their pocket 
flasks. Our literature became de- 


g-aded, our arts turned into weird 
portrayals of individual expression, 
our education became dilettante. 

In 1g10 there were 156,162 di- 
vorced men while in 1930 the total 
rose to almost a half million. Women 
in 1910 obtained a divorce in 114,- 
647 cases, compared with 573,148 
in 1930. Disease, too, advanced after 
the war. Apoplexy claimed 76.5 per 
100,000 in 1913 and rose to a new 
height in 1924 with 88.9 deaths. 
Deaths from alcohol doubled _be- 
tween 1919-1929. Heart disease toll 
mounted from 159.9 in 1912 to 
239.9 im 1934. Cancer increased 
from 77.1 in 1912 to 106.2 in 1934. 
Insanity increased from 390 per 
100,000 in 1920 to 505.2 in 1936. 
Strikes likewise are indicative of 
troubled times, and in the imme- 
diate postwar year of 1920 there 
were 3,291 strikes while in the de- 
pression year of 1932, only 808 
strikes occurred. To the keen ob- 
server the spiritual aftermath of war 
is more horrible than the physical 
atrocities occurring during combat. 

War, too, directly affects the mis- 
sion field since there are a lack of 
missioners due to the conscription 
of men to work at home. Funds 
usually given to the missions are 
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diverted into the coffers of some 
Liberty Loan fund and thus the 
work of the foreign missioner is 
brought to a standstill and in many 
cases forced to regress. 

The late Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh made a tour of the Orient 
during the World War, and in his 
book, Observations in the Orient, 
are numerous references to the hard- 
ships caused by war. The war had 
taken all the young priests from 
Japan retarding missionary progress 
there. At Mukden, a city of 422,000, 
Bishop Walsh found Bishop Chou- 
let the only European priest in the 
city; and visiting an orphanage 
there, he found three European sis- 
terhoods who had not received re- 
cruits since the war started. The 
Italian Canossian Sisters of Hankow 
who conducted an orphanage, two 
schools and two hospitals were 
struggling with a depleted staff; 
since the war no additions to their 
personnel had come from Italy. 

Today, in China, the foreign mis- 
sioner finds his work retarded by 
suspicion and destruction. The 
Chinese mission cause received a 
severe loss in the assassination of the 
Catholic philanthropist, Joseph Lo 
Pa Hong. In Shanghai and vicinity, 
Catholic hospitals, schools and 
churches fell beneath exploding 
bombs. Bishop Paul Yu Pin, the 
Mercier of China, is referred to as 
the “Bishop without a diocese” be- 


cause his vicariate of Nanking is 
in shambles due to heavy Chinese 
and Japanese bombardments. 

The Sienhsien mission was de- 
stroyed by an air raid. War planes 
carrying out bombing operations in 
the Shanghai sector hit a Catholic 
mission wounding a number of 
Italian priests. At Kashing, a Cath- 
olic orphanage was destroyed by air- 
men. When the bombs started to 
fall, the Sisters herded their charges 
into dugouts. One bomb fell into 
a dugout killing 26 girls. Another 
made a direct hit on the orphanage 
and killed 60 babies. The Sisters 
were forced to flee with the remain- 
ing 150 orphans aboard a junk up 
the Yangtze River. 

The churches, schools and presby- 
teries at Fooka, Maongtsie, Kienka- 
haong, Tsangkalou and Kakeuwei 
are all destroyed. The Catholic col- 
lege at Songkaong suffered the same 
fate. 

In an air raid over Nanking a 
French missioner, Pere Martin, was 
killed and another, Pere Cuenot, 
was seriously injured and a Chinese 
seminarian killed. At Changlo, 
Father Frederick Fourre, a French 
Franciscan, was shot. Two Chinese 
priests in an outstation of the Shang- 
hai area were killed. One was de- 
fending a woman schoolteacher 
against advances of two Japanese 
soldiers. On July 2, an American 
Maryknoll missioner, Father Wil- 
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liam Downs of Meadville, Pa., was 
wounded. 

Instances such as these can be 
multiplied over and over. Years of 
labor and sacrifice were destroyed 
by shells in a few moments. Prop- 
erty losses cannot be computed and 
funds are lacking to rebuild. Then, 
too, many of these properties—small 
industrial establishments—supported 
their missions, the destruction of 
which means a loss of income for 
the future. 

War at home has its effect on the 
missions, inasmuch as war brings 
poverty to the masses who must 
support the work. It may be true 
that some men make capital of war 
and become richer, but the majority 
grow poorer. It is from the dona- 
tions of the masses that the missions 
exist, and when war comes the mis- 
sioner goes hungry and scrimps and 
saves to avoid suspending operations 
which are necessarily greatly cur- 
tailed. The French, Italian and 
German missioners during the last 
war saw their schools, hospitals, 
orphanages and catechumenates all 
closed because of lack ‘of funds. 
Spanish and German missioners are 
today in the same position because 
of war and war preparations. The 
French, German and Italian mis- 
sioners were further handicapped 
during the World War. Their semi- 
naries were empty. Today in the 
French and German _ missions 
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throughout the world the mission 
staff is composed largely of old men. 
Mission vocations are just beginning 
to flourish again. 

Only God knows how many thou- 
sands of those killed and maimed 
in war might have become mission- 
ers in peace time. The casualties of 
the World War were tremendous 
and we can conclude the vocation- 
loss rate was very high. In the fol- 
lowing list the first figure gives the 
number of soldiers, the second the 
percentage of casualties: 
Russia 12,000,000 
France 8,441,000 
Britain 8,904,467 

11,000,000 
Austria-Hungary 7,800,000 
4,355,000 

800,000 0.2% 

The International News Service 
estimates that 1,000,000 men have 
died in Spain, nearly 10% of all 
Spanish men. We can only conjec- 
ture as to the possible number of vo- 
cations and mission benefactors lost. 
The figures regarding the clergy are 
more definite. Osservatore Romano 
has published the names of 1,324 
Religious who are known definitely 
to have died in Spain. Over 6,000 
seculars are known to have been 
killed. These figures do not include 
Dominicans, Franciscans or various 
Congregations of Sisters, statistics 
concerning which are not yet avail- 
able. 


76.3% 
733% 
35.8% 
64.9% 
90.0% 

8.0% 
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If Christianity is to spread, peace are no priests or funds to reach the 
must be maintained. It is a ghastly people. It is the duty of every 
thought to consider how many souls Christian to further peace and make 
are lost due to war because there the Prince of Peace better known. 


-+4He+ 


Protestants Build Catholic Church 


In 45 surprise-packed years as missionary and Bishop in Missouri, the 
pioneer Bishop John J. Hogan probably was never more astounded than 
he was that day 34 years ago when a group of non-Catholic businessmen 
from the non-Catholic town of Lamar, Kansas, handed him a complete 
church building fund on a platter. For the hard-headed small-town busi- 
nessmen it was simply a matter of attracting sturdy Catholic settlers to 
Barton county. For the Bishop it was one of those rare experiences that 
makes life worth living. 

Thirty-five years ago there was not a Catholic of means or position in 
all Barton county, and a priest came only once in a while to say Mass in the 
tumble-down frame chapel. Time and again, Catholic farmers from Illinois 
and Wisconsin changed their minds about moving to Barton county when 
they saw the church and learned it had no pastor of its own. A smart real 
estate man, tired of losing good deals, talked the thing over with the town’s 
leading banker. “Let’s build them a church,” the banker said; and to show 
he meant it he immediately pledged $200 to a building fund. Soon the 
fund went over $2,400. 

Amazed at the prospect of getting a church for nothing, the Bishop 
sent Father Keuenhof over from West Glasgow, where he was just re- 
constructing his parish property following the flood of 1903. The thing 
looked a bit fishy to the priest, but, when he asked the banker if the pledges 
couid really be collected, the answer was that the bank would immediately 
turn over $2,500, to be repaid if the pledges were collected and forgotten 
if they were not. In August, 1904, Father Thomas F. Lillis blessed the 
cornerstone, and the following February, as Bishop of Leavenworth, return- 
ed to dedicate the church. Only one out of ten at the dedication was a 


Catholic. The parishioners numbered 15 in all. 
The Register (3@ Oct. ’38). 





St. Francis and the Crucifix 


By CATHERINE DE HUECK 


Condensed from the Franciscan Herald* 


A bitter north wind blows re- 
lentlessly through the city. Snow 
and sleet mingle bitingly together, 
obscure the light of the day, and 
make the pavements slippery. On 
the corner of a busy street a thinly 
clad, middle-aged woman sells The 
Daily Clarion, a Communist paper. 
As I pass her by, she shivers and 
moves closer to the wall for shelter 
from the bitter wind and snow. 
Moved by intense pity, I approach 
her diffidently and ask her if she 
would like a cup of coffee. She ac- 
cepts, and a few minutes later we 
face each other across the table of 
a cheap restaurant, with two fra- 
grant steaming cups of coffee before 
us. Quietly I ask her why is she 
selling a Communist paper? Does 
she get a big percentage from it? 
Just as quietly but with great hidden 
intensity she answers, “No, I do not 
get any percentage, it is just my turn 
to sell. Tomorrow it will be my 
husband’s and the day after, my 
son’s, and the day after that, my 
daughter’s. We sell it because we 
believe that it, and the Communism 
that it represents, are the salvation 
of me and mine and the like of us.” 
When I asked her how and why, 
her eyes lighted up with a great 


inner fire, her words tumbled over 
each other, “Listen, lady, when I 
was young, just married, and our 
two babies came, a boy and a girl, 
we used to sit, my husband and I, 
and dream dreams in which our 
boy went to the university, and our 
girl had a chance to study singing, 
for ever since she was a little tot 
she used to sing so well and so true. 
But we were only factory hands, 
and never knew what the next day 
would bring—work or idleness 
through a lay-off—and our wages 
were never such that we could save 
for the rainy days that came our 
way. It was relief for us, between 
stretches of hard work. 

“So our dreams remained just 
dreams. My two children are now 
18 and 19, and there is no univer- 
sity for my boy, nor singing lessons 
for my girl—nothing, nothing but 
the same insecurity. They never had 
a chance, nor ever will with this 
here capitalistic system, where edu- 
cation is for the rich. But under the 
Soviets, when they come, and come 
they will, believe me, then all the 
children of all the workers will have 
a chance also to learn and to be 
secure!” 

There were many things I wanted 
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to say to the tired woman, sitting 
across from me, but somehow the 
only thing I found myself saying 
was, “But don’t you think that with 
a social system really based on 
Christ, your children would get that 
security, and all the chances for ed- 
ucation, and over and above that, 
happiness—the happiness that comes 
only from loving Him and obeying 
His laws?” 

“Christ?” she answered and was 
silent for a moment, her eyes look- 
ing somewhere far into the distance 
beyond all walls. “Christ,” she re- 
peated, “I used to know Him long 
ago when I was young; I loved Him 
once, too.” Then her tone changed 


and she pointed a finger at me and 
almost shouted. “But lady, can you 
show me the face of Christ in the 
hearts of men today? No! There 
is only selfishness and greed ... 
your Christ cannot help me... 


you have killed Him in your 
hearts.” 

Have we? Perhaps not quite, 
only allowed the windows of the 
temple of our souls to get dirty and 
grimy with the dust of the world, 
allowing perhaps—a terrible thought 
—the voice of Christ from His cross 
to fall on deaf ears? 

In one of our Canadian cities, a 
young priest was taking stock of his 
flock. They were mostly from for- 
eign lands, and had met with much 
injustice and coldness in this Amer- 


ica, which once was the land of 
their dreams. Tired with always 
looking for work or standing end- 
less hours in long queues before 
relief offices, relegated to slums, 
with a “they are used to it,” first 
to be laid off in any work, last to 
be taken on, is it a wonder that 
they are often first to join the ranks 
of Communism, which promises 
equality and work for all? 

And so, while the young priest 
was taking stock of his flock, he 
remembered that one of them was 
responsible for leading astray many 
of the weaker ones. This leader was 
a rabid Communist now, a fiery 
orator, and had great influence with 
his countrymen. Investigating his 
record the priest also found that he 
had been honest, trustworthy, and 
had waged an_ incessant battle 
against great odds, especially that 
of going on relief. 

The priest decided to call on him 
first, and see if all these qualities 
could not be redirected into proper 
channels, and his fiery soul brought 
back to Christ. He walked the long 
distance, and came at last to a dis- 
trict where the streets were dreary 
and shabby. The house he was 
looking for, a small crooked cottage, 
leaned against its neighbor as if 
tired of life, under the eternal smoke 
and noise of the gas works. 

The priest rang the door bell, 
catching, as the door opened, a 
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glimpse of a clean barren room, 
where in a corner a strong hand- 
some man, was trying, evidently 
vainly, to set up an old rusty stove. 

At the sight of the priest the 
man’s face went white, and silently 
advancing toward him, with re- 
pressed rage in every movement, he 
spoke almost in a whisper. “You 

. you... get out of here and 
stay out forever. You, who side 
with the rich, and waste your time 
preaching patience and humility to 
the poor, instead of love and justice 
to those same rich.” And slamming 
the door in the priest’s face, with 
a force that made the little house 
tremble, he left him standing there. 

But the priest was not an ordi- 
nary man. He remembered the 
words of Christ to leave 99 sheep 
and go for the one that was lost, 
and he knew also how steep and 


dangerous were the crevices into 
which lost sheep wandered. So he 
rang the door bell again. The door 
opened with a jerk, the man with- 
out a word stretched out a strong 
hand and sprawled the priest into 
the mud. 

But he did not give up. With a 
short prayer to our Lady he picked 
himself up and, seeing an open win- 
dow in the back of the house, 
crawled in. Walking through the 
bedroom into the barren kitchen he 
said simply and quietly, “Friend, I 
see you have trouble with that heavy 
stove. May I help you?” Admira- 
tion shone in the man’s eyes—for 
the power of meekness, that Christ 
bids us to learn from Him, is a 
terrible, holy power. The priest 
stayed and helped with the stove, 
talked to the man, who today is one 
of his most zealous parishioners. 


Maw 


Builder 


When St. Francis was a young man and eager to serve God, he went 
to pray before a large Crucifix in St. Damien’s Church. Francis prayed 
aloud saying to God upon the Cross, “Please, Jesus, tell me what you wish 
me to do.” Francis heard only the echo of his own voice, but repeated his 
prayer and a wonderful thing happened: Jesus lifted His head from His 
breast and, fixing His eyes on St. Francis, spoke to him, “Francis, my house 
is falling down, please build it up again so that many people will come 
here and pray.” 

St. Francis was so happy that God had spoken to him from the Cross, 
that as soon as he had thanked God, he wanted to begin rebuilding the 
church. St. Francis looked around and saw that the roof was falling in, 
the walls were cracked and many stones were out of place. With great 
courage Francis set to work, hammering, plastering and carrying heavy 
stones. From St. Francis Picture Book by Ade Bethune. 





A Letter About Christmas 


Things go upside down 


When | saw yOu yesterday, 
you told me that you did not see 
any reason why you should have 
your house turned upside down just 
because it was Christmas. I have 
been thinking of your remark ever 
since, and the more I think of it, the 
less sense I can find in it. What is 


Christmas, from start to finish, but 
things being turned upside down? 
The winter solstice, after all—I 
don’t seem to be able to find a cal- 
endar, but I know it happens about 
now—is just the reversing of a proc- 


ess. The days, instead of getting 
shorter and shorter till we fall into 
a perpetual night (and what else 
does our civilization deserve?) begin 
to lengthen out again. The heathens 
obviously noticed that, and decided 
to hold their Saturnalia about then; 
was it on the 15th? The Saturnalia, 
because Saturn was the god of the 
golden age, before the nasty, jerry- 
built, mass-produced Jove-civiliza- 
tion began; so they liked to think 
that, if the year could turn back in 
its tracks, there was no reason why 
history should not do the same; why 
should not history have its solstices? 
In that wistful desire for topsy- 
turvydom, they allowed their slaves 
to have a holiday, and say exactly 


By RONALD KNOX 
Condensed from The Tadlet* 


what they liked to their masters. I 
wonder how you would like that? 

Don’t start arguing about whether 
Christmas happened. What we are 
talking about is a mood, and the 
world remembers the mood, even - 
when it has become doubtful about 
the story; it would like Christmas to 
have happened, whether it really 
happened or not. The Maid-Mother 
—we could not have invented any- 
thing more gracious than that part 
of the story, even if it had been nec- 
essary for us to invent. 

How is the golden age to return 
to us, except by some upheaval of 
nature, the appearance of some un- 
caused Cause to reverse the pound- 
ing of the monotonous wheels which 
hurry us relentlessly in the same di- 
rection? What better answer to 
Caesar Augustus’ population-bill, 
than the Child who had to be en- 
rolled, for all there was not father 
that could be named for him? 

Christmas has always made Chris- 
tendom dizzy; and we find no bet- 
ter way of doing honor to Christmas 
than by turning things upside down. 
Everything went wrong from the 
first; all the best places going to the 
wrong people, as it were: the ox and 
the ass nearest to the cradle, and the 
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shepherds getting in ahead of the 
Kings; the Kings having to ask their 
way, and asking it of the people 
who never found it; the inn having 
no room, so that it was left for a 
stable to contain Him whom the 
worlds could not contain—all the 
arrogant topsy-turvydom, in fact, of 
the Christmas Crib. How it puzzled 
the Wise Men when they set out to 
make a calculation in astrology to 
discover what child the strange star 
was going to influence, and found, 
at the end of their search, that it was 
the Child who influenced the star. 
All the modern paraphernalia of 
Christmas—presents, trees, crackers, 
turkey, yule-logs, and the rest of it, 
has become over-conventionalized, I 
grant you, and much overlaid with 
affectation, big-business, and the cult 
of the Tudor tea-room. But Christ- 
mas retains, under all its trappings, 
its essential note of unexpectedness. 
Just when you are expecting bur- 
glars to prowl about other people’s 
houses in disguise and take things 
away, you instead, the householder, 
are expected to disguise yourself and 
prowl about your own house, put- 
ting things there. Instead of waking 
up to find ladders in her stockings, 
your small daughter wakes up to 
find that the stocking itself has be- 
come a ladder, for Santa Claus to 
come down the chimney. Just when 
the boughs should be at their barest, 


one tree manages to reverse the 


December 


whole process, burgeons into leaves 
of flame and fruits of glittering 
glass. 

At Christmas it is expected of the 
solemnest uncle that he should dress 
up like a fool, and the angels are 
too discreet to smile at it. You 
should even admit in the abstract 
(though it is not so easy to take the 
right line when you actually come 
in contact with them) the propriety 
of those elaborate practical jokes 
which the shops sell, booby-traps 
that squirt water at you unexpected- 
ly or black your face when you are 
not looking; they all keep up the 
atmosphere of unexpectedness. Of 
course your house has got to be 
turned upside down if it is to be a 
fitting symbol of the world turned 
upside down; and nothing less will 
do at Christmas. 

And if you still complain, remem- 
ber that the Church, whose dignity 
is (if you will excuse my mention- 
ing it) much more important than 
yours, turns things upside down 
herself in a determined effort to do 
something about Christmas. Or 
rather, she has preserved one solitary 
anachronism in her calendar, to 
make us all feel properly uncom- 
fortable, not knowing whether we 
are standing on our heads or our 
heels—I mean the Midnight Mass. 
For there is a gracious influence 
about night as a time of prayer— 
darkness, and light in darkness, and 
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the day’s memories still warm, not 
yet severed from us by any interval 
of sleep. All that is what you can- 
not get at Mass; for Mass goes with 
another set of impressions: the 
cleanness and coldness of early 
morning, or the prosaic glare of the 
full sunlight. But on this one day 
in the year, for a treat, the Church 
will allow us to have it both ways, 
to combine the comfortable, almost 
guilty magic of darkness with the 
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presence of the daily miracle. Su- 
preme instance of topsy-turvydom, 
to go to a 12 o'clock Mass at 12 
midnight! 

All this probably won’t impress 
you; but it will teach you to be more 
careful what you say. I don’t think 
it does much good wishing a person 
like you a happy or a merry Christ- 
mas; but I am doing it anyway. 

Yours always, 


R. A. Knox 


coQume 


About Dates 


Sure, you all want to know every point about romance. You ask the 
same questions a thousand ways. 
Listen. Your problems are as old as Adam and Eve. They are prob- 
lems because of Adam and Eve, though this modern world will tell you 


not to believe it. 


The world thinks this idea of a fallen nature is bunk. 


It repudiates Faith to have a good old time. 
These problems have been settled for centuries—definitely. 
The trouble is, you know the answers but don’t want to admit them. 


You know what’s right and wrong, at least fundamentally, and can always 
ask when in doubt. You know you can’t treat a girl as a man treats his 
wife. 

Here are the facts. God made you and He made your girl. You are 
both good, not all good, but good, invested with dignity, personality, a 
capacity for decent and honest love. There are certain modest, ladylike 
ways of showing affection. Everyone knows them. The attraction God 
places between you is good. If things had panned out as He planned 
them, you two could be—and this is literal, not funny—as two angels. But 
somewhere in the Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve found a monkey wrench 
and threw it into God’s beautiful work. That’s why you have these 
problems. 

Anyone, boy or girl, can give in to temptations. It takes real courage, 
a man, a girl, the blessed Virgin and God to keep chaste. 


University of Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (4 Nov. ’38). 





French Catholicism Today 


By VICTOR DILLARD, SJ. 
Condensed from The Irish Monthly* 


Those in closest touch with 
France are struck by the recent 
Catholic revival. It becomes daily 
clearer that the French Government 
regards the Catholic mentality with 
increasing respect. Recall the visit 
of Cardinal Pacelli in July, 1937, 
and his reception in Paris and Lis- 
ieux with the greatest honors that 
can be accorded to a guest of the 
State. Consider the facilities of the 
Government to various Catholic 
demonstrations—as when M. Chau- 
temps, the Premier, withheld the 


promulgation of certain laws so as 
to leave unchanged the existing rail- 
way tariffs for the benefit of the 


J.O.C. Congress in July, 1937. 
These and many other things indi- 
cate very clearly that a change has 
come about in France. 

On the other hand, the political 
position of French Catholics seems 
to a foreign traveler rather difficult 
to understand. One gets at times 
the impression that these acts of the 
Government are, perhaps, tempting 
Catholics, and inviting them to take 
up a position just on the border of 
Marxism. For instance, everyone 
suspects the French Catholics not to 
be enthusiastic for the Catholic side 
in the Spanish war, and many are 


The eldest daughter gets better 


scandalized at this apparent cool- 
ness. 

But France has suffered in the 
past two or three years a very speedy 
evolution, if not a revolution. The 
influence of the workers’ leaders, 
without any doubt increased enor- 
mously, has become more important 
than that of the French Academy or 
even the French Army. 

Catholics have taken their part in 
this social revolution. The poor 
condition of life of the clergy since 
the Laws of Separation, the spiritual 
activities of the priests in the towns 
and suburbs and villages, and the 
fact that vocations have multiplied 
among the workers and the poor, 
have all contributed to develop the 
social sense in the French clergy. 
They welcomed enthusiastically the 
Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, and regard it 
as one of their first duties to put into 
practice in France the social doc- 
trines of the Church, and by these 
means to crystallize the recent social 
trend of the whole nation. This ac- 
counts for such a workers’ move- 
ment as the J.O.C. 

The J.O.C. movement is prepar- 
ing the way for the Catholic victory. 
This movement now reaches through 
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its papers 300,000 young workers, 
male and female. Neither Socialism 
nor Communism has been able to 
organize efficiently a youth move- 
ment. Socialism and Communism in 
France are supported chiefly by men 
between the ages of 40 and 50 years 
—not so readily by the young. And 
although the young Communists are 
certainly more active than the young 
Socialists, their lack of discipline 
and their connection with Moscow 
hinders them, and diminishes their 
appeal. No youth movement in 
France today can be compared with 
the J.O.C. movement. 

A thing that today invites study 
in France is the Catholic movement 


amongst the workers themselves. 
Two years ago to promote this 


movement, the L.O.C. (Ligue 
Ouvriére Chrétienne) was started. 
A weekly paper, whose name is 
Monde Ouvrier, was launched last 
year, and has, at the moment, a 
circulation of nearly 50,000. The 
success of this paper shows how 
strong is the desire of the working 
classes to be kept in touch with 
every social, economic and political 
movement. It is edited by a staff of 
five or six workers who left their 
own occupations to dedicate them- 
selves entirely to the training of the 
working classes. 

These movements are full of hope. 
The first reason for their success is 
that the entire responsibility of the 


organization remains strictly on the 
shoulders of the laymen themselves. 
The clergy help them, enlighten 
them, but do not lead them. 

The second reason for success is 
that this crusade of Christianization 
is clearly separated from all political 
influences. Communism and Cathol- 
icism are both working on similar 
problems. They are both sowing in 
the same field. For this reason any 
suspicion that Catholicism is tainted 
with secret political leanings would 
be fatal to Catholic Action. And 
especially is it absolutely necessary 
that the Church in France remain 
free from the danger of being con- 
fused in any way with Fascism, 
which in France is chiefly supported 
by the upper and middle classes, and 
very little by the workers and the 
poor. Consequently the workers are 
very prone to suspect it, and to sus- 
pect all forces, spiritual forces par- 
ticularly, which they think are allied 
with it. 

The situation is a very delicate 
one. We must be careful not to be 
premature, nevertheless we can say 
that the position actually seems to 
be hopeful. The Church in France 
is clearly and entirely independent 
of any unhealthy ties or influences. 
The Communists attempted to win 
the young Catholic workers and the 
Catholic peasantry of some provinces 
like Brittany or Vendée, etc., with 
their new policy of offering to coop- 
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erate with Catholics. This policy 
failed entirely. The young Catholic 
workers refused to collaborate with 
Communists and the main result 


December 


was that the working classes gained 
greater respect for the Church, and 
they no longer show the anti-Cath- 
olic spirit formerly so common. 


++ 48+ 


The Austrian Church in Trouble 


By PIERRE SCEY 
Condensed from Etudes* 


Today the attitude of the 
Austrian bishops towards the Nazis 
is quite different from what it was 
at the beginning of the year. Then 
they felt that it was useless to “fight 


against an avalanche.” They had 
the welfare of their flocks to consid- 
er. They were “working to save 
what could be saved.” They accept- 
ed, therefore, the formal promises 
made to them, hoping that the 
Anschluss would inaugurate an era 
of religious peace and sincere under- 
standing between Church and State. 
Cardinal Innitzer received such as- 
surances from the Fiihrer and 
Biirckel. 

Once the bishops were determin- 
ed to act, they went to the very lim- 
its of conciliation. They argued that 
whatever happened after that could 
never be attributed to their refusal 
to compromise with the new regime. 


German scraps of paper 


And they were confirmed in their 
hopes by the words of Hitler to 
Cardinal Innitzer, “The Church will 
never regret having come to terms 
with the State.” 

We now know the price of this 
agreement and the value of these 
promises: loyal Austrian Catholics 
denounced as “criminals,” assassinat- 
ed or left to die without the com- 
forts of religion in the concentration 
camp at Dachau; the assassins of 
Dollfuss become heroes; 5,000 sui- 
cides in Vienna within five months; 
churches attacked and demolished; 
the concordat a dead letter; a new 
marriage law ridiculing the legisla- 
tion of the Church; propaganda 
favoring apostasy; Catholic schools 
in distress; the confiscation of funds 
destined for the new Catholic Uni- 
versity at Salzburg; the suppression 
of the Jesuit Theological Faculty at 
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Innsbruck; the closing of most of 


diocesan seminaries; Catholic col- 
leges refused public recognition and 
forbidden to receive new pupils; the 
dissolution of all Catholic associa- 
tions and State control of all private 
charities. And if the Church is not 
resigned to all this, there still re- 
mains the spectre of trials for the 
illegal transfer of monies, the ques- 
tion of morals and the menace of 
cutting off food supplies for the 
clergy. 

In the meantime, the campaign 
against “Political Catholicism” and 
“Roman Internationalism, the ally 
of Communism” has taken on such a 
grotesque form that one really won- 
ders whether Nazi indecency is not 
greater than its bad faith. Hatred 
for the Pope shows itself everywhere 
in the form of odious notices and 
outrageous caricatures in the Nazi 
newspapers: “The Pope _ denies 
divine truth. But divine truth, 
whose heralds are Hitler and Mus- 
solini, is nevertheless stronger than 
the blindness of the old man of the 
Vatican.” To top off all this, Biirckel 
tried last summer to get a public 
letter from the bishops declaring 
their satisfaction with his religious 
policy! 

The Nazis found it better to use 
the existing Catholic press than to 
attempt to suppress it. Doctor Bret- 
tle, director of the Viennese Catholic 
Action, sought to explain the true 
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National Socialism such as “he had 
learned to know and love it.” The 
bankrupt Reichspost, once the big- 
gest Catholic paper in Central Eu- 
rope was saved. Under the direction 
of Rev. Johann Pircher it published 
enthusiastic letters from priests who 
were said to be ready to cooperate 
with National Socialism. Pircher’s 
Society for Religious Peace announc- 
ed in its program: “The first condi- 
tion for religious peace is the con- 
stant proclamation of devotion to 
the people, the Fiihrer, and the new 
German Reich from which we wish 
to be separated no more. Let all 
your actions and words show your 
desire to be faithful. Wear the 
swastika in public at all times. Pray 
for Germany, your country, and for 
our Fihrer. Recall his decisive ac- 
tions for the honor of God and the 
Faith, his victorious battle against 
Bolshevism and Free-Masonry, and 
his struggle for world peace. Re- 
member the example he gives of 
forgetfulness of self and how in all 
his doings he feels himself to be the 
instrument of the Most High.” 
There are only about 12 priests 
following Pircher. Yet even 12 is 
too many, for they have succeeded 
in confusing the minds of a great 
number of people. The Nazis, of 
course, have every interest in divid- 
ing the clergy of the country and 
creating opposition between Austrian 
and German bishops. The Austrian 
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bishops have disavowed Pircher’s 
Society, but not in very strong terms 
because they wish to avoid, if pos- 
sible, all danger of a schism. 

There has been much talk of 
establishing an autonomous Aus- 
trian Church. In fact, the German 
papers went so far as to spread a 
report that Cardinal Innitzer was 
thinking of resigning and devoting 
himself to the nazification of the 
Austrian clergy. This is pure Nazi 
propaganda. Unfortunately, it has 
been received in other countries 
without the recipients taking the 
pains to remark its odious origin. 

Not finding Archbishop Innitzer 
as docile as they expected, the Nazis 
have turned to intimidating, black- 
mailing and even calumniating him. 
Of all these trials, the prelate suffers 
most because doubt has been cast on 
his fidelity to Christ and the 
Church. His health is being under- 
mined through sadness and the 
lamentable results of his early gen- 
erosity. These moves, which were 
rectified at the Vatican but twisted 
and deformed abroad, have been 
shamefully exploited by the Nazi 


department of propaganda in an at- 
tempt to make them appear as a 
betrayal of the Church. 

At the outset the Austrian hier- 
archy made mistakes by not profit- 
ing by the experience of German 
Catholicism during the preceding 
five years. It seems that the Nazis 
still count on this “inexperience” to 
delay an energetic and public reac- 
tion of the Austrian bishops which 
would show the Germans and the 
whole world that the Nazi religious 
policy in Austria has been nothing 
but a brutal defiance of promises ex- 
changed before the plebiscite. The 
repercussions of such a protestation 
would be immense. The persecution 
would undoubtedly be redoubled in 
intensity. But with the line of re- 
sistance clearly marked, the minds 
of men would be freed, and Catho- 
lics would regain their assurance of 
victory over brute force. 

Austria was forced to change mas- 
ters. But the Church of Austria 
knows full well that she has no other 
permanent Master than Him who 
has said: “Have confidence, I have 
conquered the world.” 


Charity Ball 


A Bright Young Thing on leaving a dance—held in aid of a city 
charity—was accosted by a down-at-heel, ragged vagrant. He pleaded, 
“Spare a few coppers, Miss.” He got a glance of scorn. 

“Go away!” ordered the B. Y. T. “Haven’t I been dancing for you 


and your kind the whole night!” 
Honoré Daumier quoted in Central-Blatt and Social Justice (Nov. *38). 





The Royal Ladies of Ave Maria 


They take in washing 


| am an Englishman and a 
Catholic journalist, and I once saw 
a little news-paragraph about some 
French nuns in England being sol- 
emnly fined one shilling each in an 
English police-court. It struck me 
as unusual, and I wrote it up for 
a Catholic paper. They were nuns 
turned out of France under the anti- 
clerical laws, and when they came 
to England they really ought to have 
registered as “aliens.” Then, some- 
how, the formality got omitted for 
30 years or so, and while our Eng- 
lish police would be quite civil, they 
had to do something about it; hence 
a little procession of nuns filing 
meekly through a_police-court 
“dock” and each to be fined the 
minimum penalty. It had its points, 
and I made a story out of it. Later, 
when the nuns wanted a little Eng- 
lish book written about their Order, 
they asked me to do it. 

It is technically the Order of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and it is as 
O. B. V. M. that the nuns sign 
themselves under their perpetual 
“Ave Maria.” But its popular name 
is the Annunciade; if one may use 
the word “popular” in connection 
with an Order, of which next to no 
ordinary Catholic ever heard. There 


By JOHN GIBBONS 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


are only six little Houses of the 
Annunciade in all the world. But 
these nuns seem perfectly contented 
about it all. Time after time in four 
centuries and a half of the Order, 
it has been all but on the very edge 
of dying out; there have been po- 
litical persecutions, or there have 
been social changes. And so no 
postulants. The Order has never yet 
asked for any postulants; they say 
our Lady just sends them. Did not 
our Lady herself promise that to 
the end of the world the Order 
should never become extinct? 

The Order of the Annunciade 
was founded by a Queen of France 
in 1501, just five years before the 
death of Christopher Columbus! 
That was the lady who was popu- 
larly known as Saincte Jehanne de 
France, even though she has not yet 
been formally canonized. The proc- 
ess has been begun two or three 
times, and then has always been 
interrupted by a revolution or some- 
thing; and just now the first steps 
have once again been taken. But 
she is Blessed Jehanne or Joan, La 
Bienheureuse, as they call her; only, 
before even the beatification, she 
was “Saincte Jehanne” to the people 
in their queer, ancient French. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Oct. 22, 1938. 
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She was an unhappy Queen in- 
deed. Formally betrothed as a baby, 
she was politically married to one 
of the record blackguards among the 
old kings of France. She hardly ever 
saw her husband, and never lived 
with him. And eventually the po- 
litical marriage which was obtained 
by a fraud of high state, was form- 
ally annulled by the Holy See. I 
give the business the briefest form, 
of course. There are whole long 
books about it both in French and 
English. Blessed Joan, even as a 
child, was a mystic; there had been 
visions and there had been promises. 
Our Lady herself had appeared, so 
the old books say, and had prom- 
ised that the girl should give “a 
great pleasure to my Son and to 
me, by founding a special Order.” 
At the moment that Queen Joan 
was free of her husband she set to 
work on her foundation. Actually 
it got the Papal approbation on 
Feb. 14, 1501, as the Order of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

In course of time their foundress 
died, and was buried before enor- 
mous crowds at the funeral. The 
great Madame had poured out her 
fortune on hospitals and so forth, 
and certainly she was the idol of 
the people. Then there were said 
to be miracles at the tomb. It is 
all in the books. There was a 
beatification, and so of course there 
are the official papers. There is said 
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to have been 200 miracles through 
the intercession of Blessed Joan of 
France. There was to have been a 
canonization, but it was interrupted 
by the great Revolution. There was 
something very like a miracle even 
more than 400 years later. That was 
in the World War, when the Ger- 
man big gun was shelling Paris. 
And the priest of St. Ambrose re- 
membered that there used to be an 
Annunciade Convent there, and his 
people prayed for the intercession 
of Blessed Joan of France that no 
shell might fall within their parish; 
and no shell did fall within that 
parish, though they fell all round. 
The French are not at all an ex- 
travagant people who favor subscrib- 
ing money for nothing. But those 
Parisians did immediately put up a 
statue to their old Saincte Jehanne 
de France. Any American tourist 
in Paris can see it today. The sta- 
tion Richard-Lenoir is the nearest 
to it on the Metro. 

The French Revolution naturally 
affected the Annunciade. It was an 
aristocrats’ Order, and now there 
were to be no more aristos. They 
were having their heads cut off un- 
der the guillotine, or they were 
emigrés in other countries, and the 
Annunciade suffered accordingly. 

After the Revolution there were 
just two houses left in France and 
three in Belgium. Then nearly an- 
other 100 years go by, and with the 
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anti-clerical laws of the end of the 
last century even one of the two 
French houses vanishes. That was 
the Boulogne Annunciade; and 
those were the people who crossed 
over to England and who eventu- 
ally, and after being overlooked for 
30 years, got fined a quarter of a 
dollar as “aliens.” 

In England by all human calcu- 
lations they just ought to die out. 
For what French girl with a voca- 
tion for religion is coming across 
to England, and an English Catholic 
girl would surely not wish to join 
a French Order! But these nuns 
took it all quite placidly. Our Lady, 
and Madame, their Foundress, 
would attend to all details; their 
part was merely to pray. And with- 
in a fortnight their first postulant 
arrived. If one may say so without 
undue irreverance, Heaven may 
have had a sense of humor over the 
little matter; for the first postulant 
was neither French nor English. 
She came from Ireland. And the 
postulants have been coming ever 
since. 

It is all 


interesting, of 
a bit of medieval France 
somehow left over through the cen- 
into modern 


very 
course: 


turies and strayed 
England. Only this Annunciade, 
when all is said and done, what is 
it for and what does it do and how 
does it live? As for doing, first 
and foremost of course it “prays”— 


THE ROYAL LADIES OF AVE MARIA g! 


says the Reverend Mother Ancelle. 
Just out of gratitude it must pray 
for the conversion of the Protestant 
England which took them in when 
its own France turned them out. 
But then for money? Has it any? 
Are there dowries and so forth? 
Not for the last century or so. 
Money! The Reverend Mother said 
they are admirably well off. Are 
not many hundreds of people all 
kindly saying a few prayers a day 
for the Dover Annunciade? And 
she spoke rather as of sound invest- 
ments in railway stock. With pray- 
ers, one has all that is necessary. 
And of course it is so. Only those 
are nuns; and I who write this am 
a very ordinary layman, and you 
who read this are probably equally 
ordinary laymen and women. And 
we know very well that in our 
world one must have at least a little 
money. How did those nuns start? 
Had they some investments when 
they came over from Boulogne? As 
far as I know, they landed with just 
nothing at all. Kindly Catholics at 
our English Dover would no doubt 
help a little, and later on perhaps 
a few wealthier Catholics would 
come to the rescue. But those nuns 
never had anything to speak of. 
When I first knew them, the Royal 
and Aristocratic Order of Madame 
Saint Joan of France was making its 
worldly living by doing washing. 
No, not running a laundry! Wash- 
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ing the dirty linen themselves. After 
all, there are worse things than 
washing dirty linen. There is, for 
instance, leaving it unwashed. 

But that was only a side-line. 
Prayer is their real business in life. 
The Annunciade has no exceptional 
austerities, no exceptional anything 
at all; unless you count that extraor- 
dinary smile as coming from some 
interior happiness totally uncon- 
nected with this world. Certainly 
there is a something peculiar about 
that Annunciade, and even my small 
daughters, not particularly spiritual- 
minded little brats so far as I have 


ever noticed, when stopping with 
their mother in the convent’s guest- 
house, commented on the peculiar 
air of happiness about the place. It 
was, they said, such a Happy Place. 

Then what does the Annunciade 
really do? Could we say that the 
object of those nuns’ lives is rather 
to be something than to do some- 
thing? Could we possibly dare put 
it that the real object of an Annun- 
ciade nun is to aim at living the 
interior life of Mary, the Mother 
of God? It would of course account 
for their Order of Peace, and also 
for their freedom from care. 
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To the Mary in Heaven 


On that almost tropical August morning the Queen Mary had eased 
her casual way into New York harbor after a trip that made the ocean 


seem unbelievably small. 


Gradually I threaded my way through little openings in the throng 


until I found myself face to face, or was it face to prow, with the gigantic 
liner. Somehow or other the story came to mind of its christening three 
years previous over a little river in Scotland. 

It had all happened in a most unexpected and simple manner. The 
officials had invited the King to christen the new liner. On asking by 
what name the boat would be known, he was told to name it after Eng- 
land’s greatest queen. Nothing further was said. The officials not thinking 
of any other name than that of Queen Victoria, might well be excused their 
surprise when the Monarch of the land named the Mistress of the Seas, 
Queen Mary. 

You know, Dear Mother, as I looked at the prow of that wonder-ship, 
one could not but thrill to think that this simple mistake was one of the 
loveliest errors ever committed. True enough, the King had in mind 
another Queen Mary, his wife. But that did not, nor does it prevent us 
from seeing in this name, not that of his wife but the title of his Mother, 
of England’s greatest Queen, the Mother of us all. The officials were 
wrong, the King was correct. He had called the boat after England’s 
greatest Queen, after You, Queen Mary. 

Augustine Bennett in The Eikon (Oct. ’38). 





Europe—Iwo Conflicting Forecasts 


By HANS ANSCAR and C. O. CLEVELAND 


Condensed from The Commonweal* 


The peace treaty of Hitler 
with Poland in 1934, the Nazifica- 
tion of Danzig which followed, the 
economic penetration of Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece and 
the seizure of Austria early this year 
were only so many steps in the 
gradual and consistent establishment 
of Germany’s supremacy over the 
Near East of Europe. It is hard to 
say how far Hitler’s diplomats have 
been able to line up Rumania, Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Esthonia for their 
remote plans. There are symptoms 


that they, too, have agreed to a 
closer cooperation with Nazi Ger- 


many. 

The west of Europe seems to have 
another respite in view of the fact 
that this process will take some time 
and that Hitler has to organize his 
newly acquired territories. The West 
may be tempted to believe that he 
is now satisfied with what he has 
accomplished by ruthless and brutal 
means. It may have the idea that 
his famous Drang nach Osten (push 
toward the East) being satisfied, he 
will sit back and enjoy the fruit of 
his triumph. Has he not repeatedly 
told the world that he regards his 
western frontiers as definite, that he 
has no claims to Switzerland and 


Prediction a la carte 


Alsace-Lorraine? Is he not silent 
about the German-speaking popula- 
tions of Luxemburg (and her 
mines) and Belgium? 

But we should not forget that 
Hitler has a very close ally who is 
not yet satisfied: Benito Mussolini. 
And they have an equally over- 
crowded friend, Japan. Mussolini’s 
dream is a revival of a Roman Em- 
pire around the Mediterranean. His 
immediate aims are Tunisia, Algiers, 
Corsica and perhaps even Egypt. It 
need not be necessary that all ad- 
joining countries like Greece, Spain, 
Turkey and Jugoslavia must be 
Italian provinces. A looser connec- 
tion works often much better and 
saves a lot of trouble. A new Roman 
Empire around the Mediterranean 
reaching far down into Africa would 
be in no way offensive to the new 
Nordic Empire of Hitler. But it 
would mean that France had to be 
defeated, or at least be treated like 
Czechoslovakia by her allies. 

And this seems to be the crucial 
point of the whole situation in the 
west of Europe. With Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, France’s first line 
of defense has gone. Her moral de- 
feat in both cases has estranged 
Poland and the Little Entente. 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. Oct. 21, 1938. 
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Twenty years ago France was of 
vital interest for England’s national 
defense. But things have changed. 

It is France and her empire which 
is Hitler’s and Mussolini’s next aim, 
not far-distant Russia—for what 
could she afford Germany? Why, 
Germany has not even an approach 
to that far distant country The 
Ukraine is 2,000 miles away from 
Berlin, with big Slav nations in be- 
tween and no outlet toward any 
open ocean. And why should Hitler 
be such a fool as to wish to domi- 
nate a Slav nation of 50,000,000? 
How could he do that? It is France, 
herself and her colonial empire, he 
is after. When he has crushed her, 
the rest will automatically fall into 
his lap as did the East after Schusch- 
nigg fell last spring. France with 
her iron ore, her wine, her gran- 
aries, her chemical resources, all 
bordering on Alsace-Lorraine, Lux- 
emburg and Belgium; France’s em- 
pire in Central Africa, Morocco and 
Madagascar. That would leave Mus- 
solini his big share in North Africa, 
and Japan might get Indo-China 
and big slices out of the Dutch East 
Indies, not to speak of the Congo 
for Germany. , 

So: watch France. She may not 
be obviously the next, because Hitler 
is busy in the East and Mussolini in 
Spain. But among the major events 
in the reshaping of the world she 
will be first. The Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles will be a poor orphan boy 
compared with that deal. I am al- 
most sure that most of this will be 
done without war, in the “peaceful 
way” of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Perhaps some war-scares will have 
to be staged in England and France 
to get the approval of such obsolete 
institutions as the House of Parlia- 
ment, the Chambre des Deputes, 
public opinion and political parties. 
Gas masks will have to be handed 
out to the public and trenches dug 
at the most conspicuous spots in 
London to let the honorable British- 
er forget about his moral scruples. 
But that will probably be all. If well 
arranged, with a wink in one’s eye 
and one’s tongue in one’s cheek, the 
next putsch will come off fine. 
Hans Anscar. 
After five years of European un- 
rest caused by Germany’s rearma- 
ment, the four powers’ settlement in 
Munich seems to inaugurate a new 
period of European peace and stabil- 
ization. The Brown House, the cen- 
ter of Nazidom, was the scene of 
the settlement, which avoided a new 
world war and paved the way for 
a permanent collaboration of the Big 
Four in dealing with perilous Euro- 
pean problems. The future of Spain 
and even a limitation of armaments 
may be settled in about the same 
manner. The personal contact of 
the four Big Shots seems to prove 
a quicker method in solving political 
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difficulties than the bureaucratic pro- 
ceedings of the League of Nations. 

And Europe desires peace. If 
England wants to protect her inter- 
ests in the Pacific, she must be able 
to enjoy safety in the North Sea and 
in the Mediterranean. France and 
Italy also are only too glad to avoid 
the risks of a European war which 
does not promise any favorable out- 
come. So they did not mind mak- 
ing concessions to Hitler at the cost 
of a country which, as a matter of 
fact, did not correspond to the ideal 
of national self-determination. 


This means a turning-point, not 
only in Hitler’s personal career, but 
also in the history of the German 


nation. The union of all Germans 
in one state is nearly complete, lead- 
ership in the organization of a new, 
peaceful Europe promises more 
prestige and profit than persisting 
in narrow-minded chauvinism. The 
quondam marplot of European soli- 
darity begins to play a new part— 
that of a leader in European stabili- 
zation. The close cooperation of the 
Big Four seems to offer more prom- 
ise of success than the living corpse 
of the League of Nations. 

Hitler’s triumph is that this co- 
operation starts with the exclusion 
of the Soviet Union whose disquali- 
fication has always been the aim of 
this fanatic hater of Bolshevism. 
On the other hand, however, Anglo- 
German cooperation will loosen the 
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ties between Japan and Germany. 

Germany will be in one front 
with England, France and Italy. She 
will be neutral in the Far East, 
though she may perhaps restrict it 
to cultural influence and economic 
collaboration. Basing themselves on 
certain assertions in Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf,” written 14 years ago, peo- 
ple expect him to prepare a cam- 
paign against Russia in order to 
conquer the Ukraine. It seems to 
me that today the German govern- 
ment does not follow such a primi- 
tive idea. Convinced that the Bol- 
shevik system is a failure, the Nazis 
think an easier way for them to 
destroy it is to favor Russia counter- 
revolution. After the overthrow of 
the Stalin regime, the nations of the 
Soviet Union would break up into 
different national states. 

White Russians and Ukrainians, 
once liberated from Moscow’s domi- 
nation, will want to unite with their 
irredenta in Poland. That may 
mean that these minorities will 
break away from Warsaw, but as a 
matter of fact the Polish hope is 
that White Russians and Ukrainians 
will join them in the “trialism” of 
a Greater Poland. If the Reich helps 
to bring about this result, Warsaw 
certainly will repay her by a new 
settlement of the German-Polish 
frontier. 

This may be a dream of the fu- 
ture. But the expansion of Germany 
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down the Danube and into the Bal- 
kans is already real, though it has 
been until now merely economic. 

I have never believed in the 
strength of the German under- 
ground movement. The new plat- 
form of Hitler, the “peace-maker,” 
will weaken even more its desperate 
efforts. This last success will at first 
mislead the Nazis into intensifying 


pagan propaganda. After a while, 
however, it will become evident that 
such radicalism is not in harmony 
with the atmosphere of internation- 
al cooperation of the new prosperity. 

Another very important element 
in the situation is that times of bru- 
tality and suffering prepare the path 
for religious deepening and passion- 
ate inward life. How these spiritual 


forces may influence material events 
is beyond the limits of human 
imagination. 


persecution of the Jews, into mak- 
ing greater attacks against the “Asi- 
atic superstitions” of the Church, 


and into stressing even more neo- C. O. CLEVELAND. 
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O’Connell on Christmas 


It has often been remarked as strange that Protestants, who have given 
up the Mass, should have been unable to do away with it in the name 
of the feast of Christ’s nativity—Christmas. This inconsistency was once 
commented upon in the House of Commons by one Thomas Massy Massy. 
He moved that the “Church” of Henry VII, which had done away with 
so many apostolic traditions, both in words and things, should get rid of 
even the name of Mass in Christmas, and substitute, in the place of the 
too Catholic expression, the more Saxon one—“tide,” Christide! 

O’Connell, who happened to be present and who was seldom at a 
loss for the right word at the right time, moved that “as the honorable 
gentleman prized the old Saxon so much, he would do well to begin at 
home, viz., to Saxonize his own name. Let him do away with the Mass 
in Thomas Massy Massy and put his beloved “tide” in place of it, thus: 
“Totide Tidey Tidey!” The roar of laughter that greeted the motion has 
never been equaled in the House of Commons before or after; consequence: 
England has kept the Mass in Christmas. 
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If you want any one of your friends to read any one of the articles 
in this issue, send his name and address and the article we should mark 
for him to read. We shall do this at the request of any reader. 





